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Charles  Dudley  Warner’s 

LIBRARY 


Last  montb  we  were  able  to  commend, 
wlthont  reseryation,  the  general  design, 
method,  and  scope  of  Charles  Dudley  War¬ 
ner’s  new  “  Library  of  the  World’s  Best  Lit¬ 
erature.” 

We  found  that  it  made  good  its  name;  that 
it  did,  in  fact,  take  the  piace  of  whole  libra¬ 
ries  of  scattered  volumes,  and  put  the  reader 
in  possession  of  the  best  of  ail  that  has  been 
written,  in  every  age  and  country,  since 
writing  began. 

In  looking  through  the  biographies  of  au¬ 
thors,  which  have  been  prepared  by  over 
three  hundred  American  and  European  schol¬ 
ars  and  critics,  one  is  delighted  with  many 
pleasant  bits  of  information,  in  strong  con¬ 
trast  to  the  dry  biographical  sketches  of  the  | 
encyclopaedias.  Aristotle,  for  instance,  as  the  j 
latter  treat  him,  is  dull  enough,  but  in  the 
“Library”  Prof.  Thomas  W.  Davidson  re¬ 
creates  him  into  a  man— one  who,  if  you  cut 
him,  would  bleed,  and  one  who  led  a  life  of 
real  incidents  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  about. 
Your  interest  In  Aristotle  himself  becomes 
warm,  and  then  there  is  laid  before  you  the 
best  that  survives  to  ns  of  his  writings,  in¬ 
cluding  his  noble  “  Hymn  to  Virtue.”  Thus, 
in  scarcely  an  hour’s  reading,  and  reading, 
too,  of  the  most  interesting  kind,  we  make 
an  acquaintance  quite  sultluient  for  all  the 
needs  of  general  culture  with  one  of  the  mas¬ 
ter-spirits  of  the  world. 

But  if  Aristotle  seems  pretty  far  away,  we 
come  (quite  at  random)  to  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  of  whom  we  all  know  something.  A 
sketch  of  but  three  pages  gives  a  complete 
and  vivid  impression  of  the  man,  and  fixes 
for  us  his  place  in  literature.  Some  thirty 
pages  more  supply  us  with  excellent  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  stories  and  thirteen  of  bis  choic¬ 
est  poems  in  full.  We  doubt  if  one  could 
anywhere  gain  ajuster  notion  of  the  man  and 
his  writings  than  is  here  presented. 

The  infinite  variety  of  the  "  Library,”  its 
provision  for  every  taste  and  mood.  Is  seen  in 
a  rapid  survey  of  the  contents  of  any  portion 
of  the  work.  In  the  first  volume,  for  Instance, 
only  a  part  of  the  letter  “A”  is  covered,  but 
see  what  a  sweep  and  multifariousness  that 
one  volume  presents!  It  opens  with  a  de¬ 
lightful  account  of  the  historic  lovers  Abriard 


and  H^loise,  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  typ 
ical  letters  of  each,  and  the  famous  “  Vesper 
Hymn”  of  Abelard.  The  very  next  subject, 
Edmond  About,  transiiorts  us  to  the, latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Then  follows 
a  chapter  on  Accadian-Babylonian  and  Assyr¬ 
ian  literature,  the  oldest  ;fai  the  world,  with 
an  account  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  at 
Babylon.  The  turn  of  a  leaf  brings  us  back 
from  old  half-buried  Assyria  to  new  America, 
presented  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  noblest 
and  most  gifted  dames,  Abigail  Adams.  Other 
Ailamses  follow,  until  finally  we  have  .Sarah 
Flower  Adams,  who  wrote  “Nearer  my  God 
to  Thee.”  Then  we  come  to  Addlsoit,  from 
whose  pen  language  fiowe<l  in  its  freest  and 
most  genial  phrases;  ..Eschines,  the  famous 
orator  of  the  Greeks;  .Eschylus,  the  greatest 
of  the  Greek  tragic  poets;  Agassiz,  our  great- 
j  est  naturalist;  Grace  Aguilar;  William  Har- 
I  rison  Ainsworth;  Mark  Akenside;  Louisa  M. 

I  Alcott,  Alfonso  the  Wise;  Alfred  the  Great; 

;  James  Lane  Allen,  the  laureate  of  the  ”  blue- 
!  grass”  region;  and  Hans  Christian  Anderson 
1  —all  fully  represenGtd  by  their  highest  and 
i  best  efforts  in  essay,  oratory,  song,  or  story. 

In  short,  all  climes  and  all  times  have  been 
levied  on  for  the  contents  of  these  volumes. 
“A  good  book,”  said  Milton,  “  is  the  precious 
life-blood  of  a  masterspirit,  embalmed  and 
treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.” 
We  have  here  this  vital  fiuid  distilled  down 
to  its  last  potency,  so  that  the  full  virtue  of 
i  all  good  books  beyond  number  have  been 
j  concentrated  into  thirty  volumes. 

Although  the  first  edition  is  the  most  desir¬ 
able  because  printed  from  the  fresh,  new 
plates,  the  publishers,  instead  of  advancing 
the  price,  have  actually  reduced  it  over  half, 
so  as  to  quickly  place  a  few  sets  in  each  com¬ 
munity  for  inspection. 

These  Introductory  sets  are  distributed 
I  through  Harper’s  Weekly  Club,  which  will 
I  close  in  March,  but  we  have  made  a  reserva¬ 
tion  of  fifty  of  these  sets  for  Edpcation  read¬ 
ers,  as  we  did  last  month,  and  these  sets  can 
be  bad  by  making  prompt  application  to  the 
Club  at  91  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Sample 
pages  (and  special  prices)  will  be  sent  on 
request. 
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The  Phonetic  Header,  by  Charles  W.  Deane,  suix'rintcndent  of  schools, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  designed  to  help  the  little  folks  in  their  tirst  efforts  at  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  and  is  a  satisfactory  b<H)k  in  many  ways,  provided  it  does  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  teachers  who  are  advocates  of  the  “sentence  method.”  The  author 
believes  that  “  a  knowledge  of  the  phonic  elements  and  the  power  of  letters  in  cer¬ 
tain  relations  is  necessary  to  the  independent  acquisition  of  a  new  word,”  and 
that  “  it  id  just  as  well  to  tell  the  child  that  c-o-w  is  the  word  cow,  as  to  suggest  it 
by  a  picture  or  image  of  the  animal.”  His  book  is  constructed  after  this  notion. 
It  is  well  illustrated  and  its  stories  are  interesting  and  from  good  literature.  New 
Y ork  :  The  Morse  Company. 

An  Outline  of  Method  in  History,  by  Ellwood  W.  Kemp,  professor  of  history 
In  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  is  a  scholarly  and  philosophical  treatise  on  the 
laboratory-  method  of  teaching  history.  The  author  has  been  a  practical  teacher 
for  years  and  the  fruits  of  his  lalwrs  are  found  in  his  book.  It  is  a  b(K)k  for  teach¬ 
ers  and  will  inspire  them  to  a  higher  idea  of  the  value  of  historical  study  and  lead 
them  to  employ  better  methods  in  teaching  it.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  part  treating  of  the  general  theory  of  history,  its  nature  and  forms,  and  the 
relation  of  geography  to  the  movement  in  history  ;  the  second  part  is  given  to  a 
broad  treatment  of  history  in  the  grades,  with  full  directions  and  model  lessons  for 
every  grade.  It  is  a  book  that  every  teacher  of  history  will  rind  invaluable  in  his 
work.  Terre  Haute,  Ind.t  The  Inland  Publishing  Co. 


PERIODICALS. 

The  series  of  articles  In  Scribner’s  Magazine,  on  “Great  Businesses,”  is  awakening 
much  attention  and  Impaiting  nut  a  little  information  of  an  interesting  nature  to  the  public. 
The  second  pa|i«r  of  the  series  is  about  “  A  Great  Hotel,”  and  shows  the  intricate  workings 

of  thi<  complicated  modern  Institution. - in  AfcC/tire’*  Afoj/aziwe  for  February,  Mr.  H- J. 

W.  Dam  has  a  readable  article  ou  “  The  Making  of  the  Bible.”  Much  information  that  Tias 
taitheito  been  the  almost  exclusive  possession  of  scholars  is  here  put  within  easy  reach  of  the 

public.  The  article  Is  lully  illustrated. - We  note  in  Harper’s  Magazine  for  February  very 

full  papers  on  the  great  Coronation  at  Moscow,  the  result  of  the  labors  of  a  distinguished 

representative  of  modern  journalism.  The  Illustrations  are  particularly  fine. - Harper’s 

Weekly  for  «1an.  30th.,  contains  an  elaborately  illustrated  article  on  New  York’s  new  plan  for 

rapid  transit. - The  Bazar  for  the  same  date  has  two  educational  articles,  Elizabeth  Cynthia 

Barney’s  Co  Education  at  the  University  College,  London,  and  Miss  Metcalf’s  Exercises  for 

Women. - Harper’s  Round  Table  is  always  laden  with  things  of  interest  to  tlie  younger 

readers. - A  second  paper  on  social  science  appears  in  the  February  number  of  the  Catho¬ 

lic  World,  in  Dwellings  for  the  Poor  and  their  Morality,  by  Rev.  George  McDermot,  C.  S.  P. 

- In  Mr.  Charles  D.  Lanier’s  sketch  of  Kipling  In  the  February  Rtriew  of  Reviews  we  have 

one  of  the  most  discriiidnating  and  kindly  critiques  of  this  celebrated  writer  that  we  have 

seen.  It  is  appreciative  without  being  fulsome. - Soutli  Florida  since  the  Freeze,  by  K.  G. 

Robinson,  In  Lippincott’s  Magazine,  is  a  fair-minded  and  Instructive  article. - When  Kos¬ 

suth  Rode  up  Broadway,  is  the  unique  title  of  a  leading  article  in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 

for  February. - President  Gilman,  of  .lohns  Hopkins  University  gives  an  exhaustive  review 

of  the  results  of  one  of  the  most  wisely  bestowed  and  princely  benefactions  of  the  age.  In  an 
article  entitled  Tlic  Peabody  Education  Fund,  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  the  current  month. 
Professor  Gildersleeve  writes  interestingly  in  the  same  number  on  My  Sixty  Days  in  Greece^ 

and  Presideut  Eliot  has  a  thoughtful  study  of  our  Liquor  Laws. - The  writer  of  Tendencies 

In  Athletics  for  Women,  viz.,  Sophia  Richardson,  lu  Applelons'  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
claims  that  earnertly  played  games  are  much  to  be  preierred  to  gymnastic  exercises  as  a 

means  of  refrcsliing  the  body  and  invigorating  the  mind  of  CA>llege  gir  s. - Senator  David 

B.  Hill  contributes  to  The  Forum  an  able  paper  on  The  Future  of  the  Democratic  Party. - 

The  frontispiece  of  The  Kindergarten  Magazine  is  an  excellent  likeness  of  the  late  Mrs.  Surah 
B.  Cooper  of  San  Francisco.  A  sketch  of  her  life  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth  accompanies  the 
picture. 
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Literature  of  Education. 

VoL.  XVII.  march,  1897.  No.  7. 

THE  BOYHOOD  OF  PHILIP  MELANCHI HON, 

PRES.  ETHELBERT  D.  WARFIELD,  LL.  D.,  LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE,  EASTON,  PA. 

February  IG,  1897,  was  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Philip  Melanchthon.  The  day  was  celebrated 
in  all  Protestant  countries,  for  Melanchthon  is  remembered  with 
gratitude  not  only  because  he  was  a  scholar  of  great  learning  and 
a  theologian  of  great  ability,  but  even  more  because  of  the  beauty 
and  sweetness  of  his  character.  He  deserves  to  have  it  recalled 
also,  that  he  is  one  of  the  persons  honored  in  history  who  have 
had  a  brilliant  boyhood  as  well  as  a  noble  manhood. 

He  wjis  born  in  a  wonderful  age.  The  era  that  men  call  “The 
new  birth,”  or  the  renaissance,  was  at  its  heighth.  There  were 
marvellous  men  everywhere.  Great  soldiers,  statesmen,  sailors, 
scientists,  poets,  authors,  preachers,  artists,  were  to  be  found  in 
every  land.  To  name  but  a  few  of  these  wonderful  men,  there 
was  Columbus  in  the  midst  of  his  voyages,  Erasmus  in  the  spring¬ 
time  of  his  life,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michel  Angelo,  and  Raphael 
the  glories  of  Italian  art,  Savonarola  in  the  full  passion  of  his 
great  career,  and,  mightiest  of  all,  Luther,  growing  up  in  a  peas¬ 
ant  home  to  fill  his  high  rOle  in  human  history.  Throughout  the 
world  there  was  a  new  vigor  in  life,  a  fresh  and  eager  spirit.  It 
spurred  men  on  to  re-examine  old  ideas,  to  explore  every  corner 
of  the  natural  world  and  of  the  world  .of  thought.  Out  of  all  this 
experimenting,  came  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  of  printing, 
the  discovery  of  new  scientific  laws  and  of  the  new  route  to  India 
and  of  the  new  world,  the  overturning  of  old  ideas  of  government 
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and  of  the  universal  rule  in  VV^estern  Europe  of  the  Ronmn  Catho¬ 
lic  Church.  One  of  the  greatest  and  most  permanent  of  the 
fruits  of  this  time  was  the  new  learning,  which  owed  its  beginning 
largely  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453, 
and  the  scattering  of  the  Greek  scholars  and  their  manuscripts  of 
the  classic  authors  over  Western  Europe. 

Little  Melanchthon  was  not  born  with  that  rich  and  musical 
name.  He  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Bretten,  in  the  Palati¬ 
nate,  not  far  from  the  beautiful  Rhine.  His  father  was  an  armor¬ 
er,  and  had  had  the  honor  of  making  a  suit  of  armor  for  the 
Emperor.  His.  father’s  name  was  George  Schwartzerd.  His 
great  good  fortune  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had  an  uncle,  his 
mother’s  uncle,  Johann  Reuchlin,  the  well  known  scholar  who  not 
only  knew  Greek,  but  even  knew  Hebrew,  a  very  rare  accom¬ 
plishment  in  those  days.  And  when  his  father  died,  Reuchlin 
took  the  little  Philip  under  his  care.  He  was  charmed  with  the 
sweet  tempered,  quick  witted  lad,  and  when  he  saw  how  easily  he 
mastered  Latin  and  Greek,  he  followed  the  fashion  of  classical 
scholars  in  those  days  and  changed  his  nephew’s  name  to  its  Greek 
equivalent,  so  that  Schwartzerd,  which  means  black  earth,  became 
Melanchthon. 

Reuchlin  lived  at  Pforzheim  and  there  Melanchthon  remained 
at  school  till  1509,  when  he  was  sent  to  Heidelberg  to  the  univer¬ 
sity.  It  was  already  quite  a  famous  seat  of  learning,  having  been 
founded  in  1386,  and  the  city  was  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  in  the  world,  with  a  glorious  view  from  the  Castle- 
hill  over  the  valley  of  the  Neckar.  We  can  imagine  how  the 
bright  boy  grew  under  the  stirring  enthusiasm  of  the  age.  Won¬ 
derful  stories  were  constantly  coming  from  Italy,  stories  of  mar¬ 
vels  in  painting  and  sculpture  and  architecture,  stories  of  forgot¬ 
ten  manuscripts  coming  to  light,  and  of  beautiful  editions  coming 
from  the  press  of  Aldus  Manutius  in  Venice ;  the  three  brave 
youths  who  filled  the  three  great  thrones  of  England,  France  and 
Spain, —  Henry,  Francis  and  Charles,  were  at  the  heighth  of  their 
rivalry,  and  were  doing  all  they  could  to  make  Northern  Europe 
share  the  glory  of  Italian  art  and  letters ;  and  from  beyond  the 
sea  untold  fascinations  were  unfolded  by  the  voyages  to  America 
and  India. 

We  can  well  fancy  how  such  influences  as  these  stirred  the 
imagination  of  Melanchthon.  Zeal,  industry,  ability  certainly 
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marked  his  growth.  He  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at 
Heidelberg,  in  1511,  and  then  after  the  custom  of  the  time  trooped 
off  to  Tubingen  to  see  what  sort  of  scholarship  they  had  there. 
Here  he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  January  25,  1514,  a 
few  days  before  his  seventeenth  birthday.  He  was  now  a  fully 
equipped  teacher  for  that  was  the  meaning  of  the  Master’s  degree. 
He  not  only  had  the  license  to  teach,  but  he  had  the  acquirements 
and  the  rare  gift  of  the  teacher  as  well.  He  both  wrote  and  spoke 
Latin  and  Greek  with  ease  and  accuracy.  He  was  skillful  in 
debate  upon  philosophical  questions  and  won  wide  notice  and 
applause.  When  he  was  scarcely  twenty,  the  most  famous  of 
Northern  scholars,  the  celebrated  Erasmus,  wrote  of  him  in  one  of 
his  books ;  “  What  expectations  does  Philip  Melanchthon  excite, 

who  is  yet  a  youth — yea,  we  may  say  a  mere  boy  —  and  has 
already  attained  to  equal  eminence  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  litera¬ 
ture.  What  acumen  in  demonstration,  what  purity  and  elegance 
of  style,  what  rare  learning,  what  comprehensive  reading,  what 
tenderness  and  refinement  in  his  extraordinary  genius.”  Isn’t 
that  praise  for  a  boy  of  nineteen?  From  the  pen  of  so  great  a 
man,  too,  and  he  a  complete  stranger  ! 

Melanchthon  at  this  time  was  lecturing  and  writing  as  if  he  had 
been  a  man  of  thirty.  And  about  this  time  he  showed  the  matur¬ 
ity  of  his  mind  by  grasping  the  fact  that  Greek  was  difficult 
because  it  was  badly  taught.  He  at  once  began  a  grammar  of  tbe 
Greek  language,  which  was  published  in  the  year  he  reached  his 
majority.  This  grammar  not  only  proved  his  mastery  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  flexible  of  tongues,  but  became  the  gateway  through 
which  generations  of  German  hoys  passed  into  the  glorious 
domain  of  Greek  life  and  thought. 

At  twenty-one,  then,  he  was  already  famous.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  invited  to  professorships  at  Ingolstadt,  Leipsic  and  Wit¬ 
tenberg.  Fortunately,  he  accepted  the  latter  and  so  was  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  glorious  personality  of  Luther.  August 
28th,  1518,  he  was  inaugurated  as  professor  of  Greek,  and 
delivered  an  address  in  Latin  upon  “The  Improvement  of  the 
Studies  of  Youth.”  He  was  very  slight  and  youthful  looking, 
and  not  a  few  of  the'  friends  of  the  new  university  were  rather 
Anxious  about  the  impression  he  was  likely  to  make.  Few  of  our 
colleges  would  like  to  have  a  full  professor  of  Greek  inaugurated 
at  one  and  twenty.  Fewer  still  would  trust  a  professor  of  such 
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age  to  discuss  on  a  great  occasion  such  a  subject  as  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  studies  of  youth.  But  when  the  address  was  over 
all  fears  were  at  an  end.  His  manner,  voice  and  delivery  were 
full  of  charm,  his  Latin  style  was  pure  and  pleasing,  his  grasp  of 
his  subject  complete  and  masterly.  The  young  professor’s  repu¬ 
tation  was  made.  His  address  remains  a  classic. 

Here  the  story  of  Melanchthon’s  boyhood  ends.  It  only  remains 
to  say  that  this  brilliant  boyhood  was  the  bud  which  was  destined 
to  blossom  into  a  beautiful  life,  and  to  bear  fruit  in  centuries  to 
come, — of  which  four  have  already  come  and  gone.  He  never 
failed  to  keep  faith  with  his  early  promise.  He  remained  labor¬ 
ious,  gentle  and  scholarly.  He  met  every  class  of  men  in  his 
public  labors  from  the  humble  student  to  the  mighty  Emperor, 
'and  won  all  alike  by  his  temperate  yet  courageous  spirit,  and  bis 
accurate  yet  unpretentious  learning.  He  wrote  when  thirty-three 
the  broadest  and  most  generally  accepted  of  the  Protestant  creeds, 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  which,  if  his  greatest,  is  only  one 
among  a  vast  series  of  able  writings,  which  make  up  twe^ity-eight 
large  volumes  in  the  collected  edition.  He  had  many  urgent  calls 
to  other  universities  in  Germany  and  abroad.  Denmark,  France 
and  England  in  vain  competed  for  the  honor  of  his  presence.  He 
lived  contentedly  in  a  little  house  in  Wittenberg,  with  a  garden 
adjoining  that  of  Luther.  There  he  died,  April  19th,  1560. 

The  rich  sowing  of  lx)yhood  sprang  up  into  the  fulness  of  a 
noble  life  in  which  was  proved  the  old  proverb  ;  “  The  sweetness 
of  the  lips  increaseth  learning.”  Not  so  mighty  as  Luther,  nor  so 
able  as  Calvin,  nor  so  courageous  as  Knox,  among  all  the  reform¬ 
ers  he  is  one  of  whom  it  can  most  truly  be  said :  “His  praise  is  in 
all  the  churches.” 
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CHECKS  TO  CRIMINAL  I ENDENCT  NEEDED. 

J.  I..  PICKARD,  LL.  D.,  IOWA  CITY,  IOWA. 


E\’BRY  lover  of  his  country  must  view  with  alarm  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  crime  in  the  United  States  and  the  tendency  to  a 
rapid  increase  in  all  grades  of  crime. 

Statistics  gathered  during  the  year  1895  furnish  a  list  of  10,700 
murders  and  7,800  suicides,  more  than  one  case  of  violent  death 
in  each  4000  of  our  population. 

My  morning  paper  of  December  12  contains  an  account  of 
crimes  committed  during  the  day  preceding  as  follows :  —  Mur¬ 
ders,  5.  Murderous  assaults,  2.  Suicides,  5.  Robbery,  2.  Embez¬ 
zlement,  1.  Other  crimes,  8. 

Court  records  disclose  another  alarming  fact.  The  average  age 
of  criminals  under  arrest  is  below  twenty-five  years.  Boys  from 
ten  to  fifteen  yeai-s  of  age  are  prominent  offenders  organized  for 
plunder.  A  band  of  seven,  ranging  in  years  from  ten  to  nineteen, 
has  recently  been  detected  in  a  second  attempt  to  wreck  an 
express  train  near  (Miicago. 

Of  what  avail  is  our  brnist  of  popular  education  in  the  light  of 
such  facts  ? 

To  what  extent  is  the  public  school  responsible  for  juvenile 
crime  ?  By  what  means  can  the  public  school  counteract  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  juvenile  crime?  These  questions  challenge  the  study 
of  friends  of  popular  education. 

A  careful  diagnosis  must  precede  a  successful  application  of  a 
remedy. 

Causes  are  multiform,  but  one  need  not  go  far  in  tracing  all  to 
the  trunk  from  which  they  ramify. 

Incremed  density  of  population  brings  with  it  diminished  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  as  the  individual  hides  himself  in  the  mass  — 
less  regard  for  the  rights  of  neighbors  as  intimacy  of  acquaintance 
is  less  —  greater  complexity  in  social  life  which  fosters  indifference 
in  the  matter  of  parental  restraint  —  opening  industries  to  the 
young  which  takes  them  from  their  homes  at  a  period  in  their 
lives  most  needing  home  influences  and  under  conditions  devoid 
of  such  influences  —  the  cultivation  of  class  distinctions,  the  lines 
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SO  drawn  as  to  make  the  possession  of  wealth  the  great  desidera¬ 
tum  —  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  hand  labor,  which 
deprives  the  unskilled  of  the  possibility  of  the  rapid  acquisition 
of  wealth — special  temptations  to  which  poorly  paid  girls  are 
subjected  since  their  crowded  •boarding  houses  furnish  no  means 
for  the  gratification  of  their  naturally  refined  tastes. 

This  partial  diagnosis  hastily  made  will  throw  light  upon  the 
questions  presented  above. 

1.  Of  what  avail  is  our  boast  of  popular  education  ?  Slight 
indeed,  if  by  popular  education  we  mean  only  the  escape  from 
illiteracy.  Ability  to  read  may  entice  the  youth  to  patronize  the 
book  stall,  and  may  fail  to  lead  him  to  the  library.  Ability  to 
write  a  legible  hand  may  l>e  turned  into  imitation  of  another’s 
signature,  rather  than  into  healthful  correspondence  with  worthy 
friends.  Ability  to  compute  in  numbers  may  find  no  other  field 
of  exercise  than  to  make  sure  of  the  right  change  given  by  the 
dealer  in  trashy  novels,  or  by  the  dealer  in  cigarettes. 

“  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,”  if  the  learner  rest 
content  with  little.  It  is  the  little  which  arouses  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  the  most  and  the  best  that  is  possible  of  attainment,  that 
eliminates  the  element  of  danger  and  gives  sanction  to  our  boast. 

2.  To  what  extent  is  the  public  school  responsible  for  juvenile 
crime?  Only  to  the  extent  in  which  it  comes  short  of  its  possi¬ 
bilities.  If  it  furnishes,  in  response  to  the  appeals  of  parsimony, 
the  lowest  elementary  instruction  —  if  in  consonance  with  such  a 
niggardly  spirit  the  teachers  employed  lack  culture  and  be  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  power  of  inspiration  —  if  school  buildings  are  a  fit 
index  of  the  indifference  which  prevails  in  the  community  —  who 
can  deny  responsibility  ? 

3.  By  what  means  can  the  public  school  counteract  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  juvenile  crime  ? 

Recurring  to  the  items  as  they  are  presented  in  the  diagnosis 
the  means  to  be  emplo3’ed  may  be  classified  as  indirect  and  direct. 

A.  To  check  the  tendency  to  loss  of  personal  responsibility 
the  school  steps  in  with  its  requirements  and  its  restraints  and 
puts  each  pupil  upon  his  individual  record.  He  must  be  punc¬ 
tual,  attentive,  orderly  and  obedient  of  himself  and  for  himself. 
The  general  average  of  the  class  will  not  suffice.  His  personal 
attendance  is  noted  each  day.  His  recitations  show  the  degree  of 
his  daily  attention  to  study.  His  conduct  in  relation  to  his  fel- 
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lows  and  to  his  teaclier  is  observed.  His  faithful  performance  of 
allotted  tasks  is  noted  and  derelictions  are  set  opposite  his  own 
name.  He  is  one  of  many  but  not  one  lost/w  many.  He  can  not 
shirk  duty  by  leaving  his  tasks  to  others  without  personal 
reproof.  To  the  true  teacher  each  pupil  bears  a  distinct  person¬ 
ality.  This  peraonality  is  in  so  many  ways  impressed  upon  the 
pupil  that  he  grows  into  the  habit  of  assuming  responsibility  for 
his  actions.  So  far  for  indirect  means.  The  motives  that  are 
presented  directly  aie  drawn  from  his  relations  to  his  fellows,  to 
his  teacher,  to  his  country,  to  his  parents  and  to  his  Creator.  The 
true  teacher  can  not  fail  to  guide  the  thoughts  of  the  child  upward 
to  a  power  from  whom  his  being  and  his  blessings  are  derived. 
Home  and  church  demand  this  much  of  the  school  reserving  to 
themselves  the  right  of  indoctrination  after  their  own  forms  of 
faith. 

B.  Regard  tV)r  rights  of  others.  The  presence  of  other  wills 
in  the  school-room  with  equal  rights  to  his  own  is  a  constant  spur 
to  his  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  good  of  otheis.  He  will  no 
longer  be  the  eelf  which  »eek»  all  good,  but  the  ifelf  which  has  the 
power  to  impart  good.  Rvery  movement  of  the  obedient  pupil  is 
in  accord  with  those  of  his  mates  for  in  no  other  way  can  peace 
and  desired  happiness  prevail.  A  desire  to  be  talkative  or  to 
study  aloud  is  checked  when  he  realizes  that  his  own  progress 
depends  upon  the  (^uiet  of  his  mates.  So  at  every  turn  his  inde¬ 
pendence  meets  a  check.  Direct  instruction  should  enforce  the 
sanctions  of  law.  Penalties  for  injury  to  property  need  constant 
reiteration  if  one  may  judge  from  the  broken  windows,  the  defaced 
walls  of  vacant  premises.  Duties  of  citizenship  should  be  made 
lis  prominent  as  privileges.  Liberty  to  do  as  one  pleases  is, 
under  limitations,  the  birth-right  of  every  citizen ;  the  teacher 
who  fails  to  impress  upon  the  child  his  limitations  is  unworthy  a 
place  in  any  American  school.  What  l)etter  service  can  a  citizen 
versed  in  the  law  render  his  country  than  in  preparing  a  text¬ 
book  embodying  in  simple  language  “Common  Law”  rights 
applicable  to  American  conditions,  and  the  penalties  to  which  the 
violator  of  these  rights  is  subjected.  The  influence  of  such  a 
book  upon  the  children  of  to-day  would  be  welcomed  in  most  of 
our  colleges  a  few  years  hence.  “  Horse-play  ”  would  lose  its 
force  as  a  plea  before  faculties  in  abatement  of  penalties  incurred 
by  “hazers”  and  night  marauders.  Every  primary  teacher  may 
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properly  serve  at  the  head  of  a  “  band  of  mercy  ”  composed  of  all 
her  pupils. 

C.  Class  distinctions.  On  the  play-ground  enjoyment  depends 
upon  harmony.  Distinctions  in  .social  rank  are  quite  forgotten. 
Children  are  by  nature  democratic.  If  they  become  exclusive,  or 
aristocratic,  it  is  due  to  home  influences  and  parents,  who  desire 
to  foster  such  a  spirit,  seek  not  public  schools  as  training  places 
for  their  offspring.  Two  illustrations  occur  to  me.  In  a  rural 

town  of  -  stood,  a  few  years  since,  a  double  house.  Its 

owner  dying  left  it  to  two  sons  unfortunately  estranged.  Lest 
their  families  see  each  other  a  high  board  fence  was  built  between 
the  front  doors  to  the  street.  The  little  ones  were  forbidden 
playing  on  the  street.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  “  peep-holes  ” 
had  been  cut  in  the  fence  the  use  of  which  served  the  purpose  of 
the  little  friends  who  had  no  share  in  the  bitter  feelings  of  their 
parents. 

A  private  school  was  established  in  a  certain  city  for  a  class  of 
children  who  could  not  endure  the  contamination  of  the  public 
school  of  their  district.  The  building  is  most  foully  treated  dur¬ 
ing  the  darkness  of  night.  Patrons  find  their  way  at  once  to  the 
principal  of  the  public  school  with  the  demand  that  he  shall  ferret 
out  the  guilty  boys  under  his  charge.  Nice  detective  work  is 
done.  The  guilty  boys  are  found  — their  names  are  sent  to  com¬ 
plainants,  and  to  their  great  surprise  their  own  children  are  the 
convicted  ones. 

These  illustrations  need  no  enlargement.  The  inevitable  con¬ 
flicts  of  the  play-ground  may  be  made  to  strengthen  character. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  abolition  of  the  old-time  recess  is  a 
movement  in  the  right  direction :  it  takes  away  from  the  teacher 
the  opportunity  of  supervision  of  children’s  plays.  Eternal  vigi¬ 
lance  is  here  the  price  of  liberty,  that  liberty  which  recognizes 
voluntary  surrender  of  some  rights  that  other  rights  may  be  made 
secure  —  a  less  good  sacrificed  for  a  greater,  or  it  may  be  an 
apparent  evil  endured  in  the  sure  development  of  a  real  good. 
The  child  under  proper  restraint  at  school  yields  to  temporarily 
irksome  abridgment  of  his  own  freedom,  for  he  learns  that  by  so 
doing  greater  liberty  is  secured  to  all. 

But  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  direct'influences  must 
supplement  the  indirect.  The  teacher,  in  both  dress  and  address, 
must  display  the  truly  refined  democratic  spirit.  Imitations  of 
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luxury  in  dress  or  in  adornment  of  person  are  as  much  out  of 
place  in  the  school-room  as  is  negligence  of  attire  or  indifference 
to  personal  neatness.  Haughty  bearing  toward  the  least  attrac¬ 
tive  child  is  not  more  to  be  shunned  than  a  mawkish  sentimental¬ 
ity  which  patronizes  poverty.  The  watchful  teacher  will  promptly 
check  the  exhibition  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  petted  child 
of  fortune,  and  will  show  approval  of  every  evidence  of  improved 
personal,  appearance  of  the  poor  child  whose  mother  shows  a 
desire  to  prepare  him  properly  for  school. 

No  opportunity  should  l)e  lost  to  impress  the  lesson  that  dis¬ 
tinctions,  if  recognized,  are  in  the  line  of  intellect  not  of  blood, 
based  upon  character  rather  than  upon  cash. 

Social  distinctions  exist  but  they  need  not  be  emphasized.  Nor 
should  attempt  be  made  to  abolish  them. 

Attending  the  anniversary  exercises  of  a  public  school  not  long 
since  the  writer  was  surprised  to  see  all  the  girls  wearing  white 
kid  gloves.  Inquiry  brought  out  the  fact  that  they  were  the  gift 
of  a  school  officer,  who  wished  to  secure  uniformity  in  display. 
The  lesson  is  one  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  public  school, 
which  makes  more  account  of  fitness  than  uniformity. 

Just  after  the  Chicago  fire,  the  writer  received  from  an  Eastern 
friend  a  package  of  clothing  for  girls.  In  the  package  was  a 
pretty  silk  dress  nearly  new.  Into  the  room  where  the  dresses 
were  kept  was  introduced  a  bright  girl  of  thirteen,  who  came 
from  a  home  of  extreme  poverty.  Though  without  a  bed  upon 
which  to  rest,  and  under  the  necessity  of  helping  her  mother  to 
the  last  moment,  she  was  punctual  at  school  and  attractively 
neat  in  well-worn  and  thin  clothing.  Her  eye  fell  upon  the  silk 
dress,  which  she  took  up  and  examined  critically  and  then  laid  it 
aside.  Looking  carefully  over  the  stock  of  dresses,  she  returned 
to  the  silk  and  compared  it  as  to  length  with  others  she  had  laid 
out,  anrti  again  laid  it  aside.  Again  returning  to  it,  she  was  told 
“  Emma,  you  may  have  that  dress  if  you  wish.”  “  I  would  like 
it,”  she  replied,  “but  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  while  it 
would  fit  me  nicely,  it  is  not  a  dress  suited  to  our  circumstances.” 
The  dress  was  left  for  some  other  in  better  circumstances.  A  few 
years  passed  and  Emma  could  have  worn  the  dress  properly  had 
she  not  outgrown  it. 

These  illustrations  need  no  enlargement.  They  point  out  the 
middle  path  of  safety. 
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D.  Encouragement  of  industry.  Here  indirect  influences 
give  place  to  direct.  Work  will  never  be  made  attractive  to  a 
child  who  is  unable  to  see  and  to  handle  the  results  of  that  work 
and  who  can  with  pride  say,  “  I  made  this.”  One  valuable  feature 
of  the  kindergarten  is  in  the  prominence  it  gives  to  construction 
—  to  putting  the  thought  of  the  child  into  concrete  form.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  process  of  development  thus  begun  is  checked  for 
several  years  —  too  often  entirely  abandoned,  at  least  practically 
so  —  even  when  “manual  training”  is  introduced  into  the  gram¬ 
mar  grades — for  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  found  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  do  not  reach  the  grammar  school.  In  a  few  localities  con¬ 
structive  processes  are  made  possible  in  sewing  for  girls  and  in 
clay-modelling  for  all.  The  presentation  of  a  thought  in  such 
outline  as  the  pencil  can  furnish,  has  its  place  quite  generally. 
But  drawing  is  at  best  an  antecedent  art.  It  pictures  to  the 
builder  a  structure  to  be  embodied  in  stone  and  wood  and  iron. 
Its  practical  value  is  found  in  the  emlwdiment.  The  great  need 
of  our  public  schools  to-day  is  some  provision  for  the  employment 
of  children  in  manual  labor  for  a  small  part  of  each  day  —  labor, 
which,  combined  with  intellectual  pursuits,  shall  impress  upon  the 
child  the  dignity  of  work,  and  which  shall  at  the  same  time 
awaken  in  his  mind  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  attainable  by  his  own 
efforts.  Mischief  is  misapplied  energy. 

A  child  trained  to  the  use  of  tools  finds  abundant  opportunities 
for  the  proper  ap[)licatioii  of  his  surplus  energy.  Though  circum¬ 
stances  may  free  one  from  the  necensity  of  daily  toil  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  one  becomes  a  more  helpful  employer  of  the  labor  of  others 
who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  use  of  instruments  which 
the  laborer  uses.  True  sympathy  is  exercised,  better  service  is 
obtained,  the  poorer  workman  finds  his  skill  incresised  under  the 
supervision  of  one  who  knows  what  good  work  is.  Employment 
beneath  one’s  capacity  is  less  dreaded,  for  the  skillful  use  of  a 
simple  tool  is  a  step  toward  introduction  to  the  use  of  a  machine. 

Prison  records  show  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  convicted 
criminals  are  ignorant  of  any  handicraft.  When  released  from 
confinement,  unless  sentence  has  been  long  enough  to  ensure  tho 
knowledge  of  a  trade,  they  are  unfitted  for  the  earning  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  and  soon  find  their  way  back  to  their  prison  home  under  sen¬ 
tence  for  greater  crimes  than  when  first  incarcerated.  There  are 
two  classes  from  which  prison  recruits  are  made  —  those  who 
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despise  work  and  shun  it,  and  those  who  groan  under  its  burdens 
and  deterniine  upon  release  at  all  hazards.  The  public  school  is 
able  to  diminish  the  size  of  the.se  classes  by  training  clildren  to 
use  their  hands  skillfully  and  to  find  pleasure  in  the  product  of 
their  work. 

E.  Positive  moral  instruction.  Cleanliness  ;  purity  of  thought ; 
delicacy  of  speech;  politeness;  merciful  treatment  of  animals; 
helpfulness  to  mates;  regard  for  reputation,  propel ty  and  per¬ 
sonal  rights  of  others ;  pity  for  the  unfortunate,  the  degraded  ; 
respect  for  eldei’s ;  cheerful  obedience  to  those  in  authority ;  re¬ 
gard  for  law  and  a  wholesome  dread  of  its  penalties  ;  filial  piety  ; 
truthfulness ;  integrity  ;  reverence  for  things  regarded  as  sacred 
by  the  great  majority  of  people ;  recognition  of  the  authority  and 
of  the  love  of  the  Supreme  Being  —  these  all  are  proper  topics 
for  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  people,  whose  right  to  exist  is 
based  upon  the  lienefits  which  a  people  desiring  peace,  prosperity 
and  perpetuity  have  a  right  to  expect. 

The  public  school  is  firmly  entrenched  in  public  favor.  Its 
power  for  good  is  beyond  measure.  Its  neglect  of  opportunities 
for  exercise  of  that  power  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  disastrous. 
Indifference  to  the  chief  element  of  a  manly  character  —  moral 
stability  —  is  unpardonable.  The  civic  conscience  needs  invigora- 
tion  before  the  tendency  to  crime  is  checked.  But  the  civic  con¬ 
science  is  but  the  sum  total  of  individual  consciences.  Home  and 
church  are  potent  agencies  in  enlightening  the  conscience  of  the 
child.  The  school  may  not  excuse  itself  from  cooperation.  In 
too  many  cases  the  school  must  assume  the  entire  responsibility. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  VS.  EDUCA  TIONAL  PROGRESS. 


SUPT.  E.  L.  COWDRICK,  WAMEGO,  KANSAS. 


New  ideas  always  make  trouble,”  says  Charles  Dudley  War¬ 
ner,  and  nowhere  is  the  truth  of  this  aphorism  more  appar¬ 
ent  than  in  the  management  of  our  common  schools.  Nowhere 
do  old  ideas  cling  with  such  tenacious  hold  as  there  ;  nowhere  else 
does  precedent  count  for  so  much.  Except  in  comparatively  few 
places,  the  school  system  seems  to  be  such  a  slave  to  tradition 
that  it  can  make  no  adequate  effort  to  free  itself  from  its  bonds. 
Antiquated  methods  of  instruction,  worn  out  devices,  obsolete 
branches  of  study,  ill  contrived  buildings,  poorly  ventilated  and 
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heated,  over-crowded  rooms  and  overworked  teachers,  found 
everywhere,  attest  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  few  practical 
teachers  will  deny  it. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  much  progress 
has  been  made,  but  this  is  a  mere  fraction  of  what  remains  to  be 
accomplished.  Advancement  is  slow  work.  It  is  no  light  task 
to  break  down  the  barriers  of  the  ages.  Custom  makes  law  —  in 
the  school-room  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  the  people  are  conservative  ; 
the  force  of  inertia  is  one  of  the  most  potent  in  the  way  of  new 
ideas  and  practices.  The  people  are  also  economical,  when  the 
achools  are  in  question,  and  all  progress  costs.  Teachers  and 
pupils  suffer  from  the  parsimony  of  the  people,  as  well  as  from 
their  unwillingness  to  see  virtue  in  what  is  not  sanctioned  by 
authority ;  and  many  a  teacher  has  lost  his  place  because  he  was 
too  far  in  advance  of  the  ideas  of  the  community  in  which  he  was 
working  —  how  much  could  be  written  upon  the  tyranny  of  ideas, 
and,  not  content  with  the  trouble  it  has  caused  in  the  •  past,  it 
must  now  exert  its  despotism  in  the  school-room. 

The  slow  advancement  of  the  schools  is  not  due  to  the  apathy 
of  the  teacher,  neither  to  his  ignorance  and  indisposition  to  labor, 
but  to  quite  another  cause.  In  spite  of  what  the  critics  say, 
teachers  in  general  are  progressive,  alert,  anxious  to  do  their  best, 
and  almost  pathetically  eager  to  do  better  work,  to  use  the  latest 
and  most  approved  methods,  and  keep  abreast  of  their  fellows  in 
self-improvement;  but  no,  they  must  teach  the  same  old  studies, 
from  the  same  old  books,  by  the  same  old  methods,  and  often  in 
the  same  old  rooms,  for  the  people  have  no  patience  with  new 
ideas  and  advanced  methods.  “  I  should  like  to  do  thus  and  so, 
but  the  people  won’t  stand  it  ”  is  a  remark  often  heard,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  it  is  true.  Every  teacher  can  see  where  much 
better  results  could  be  obtained,  if  he  but  dared  to  set  the  proper 
machinery  in  motion  to  bring  them  about,  but  public  opinion 
frowns  a  refusal  to  consent ;  not  that  public  opinion  does  not 
favor  improvement  in  the  schools  ;  it  does  favor  it,  but  stipulates 
that  all  progress  must  be  along  “  Main  travelled  roads  then, 
too,  public  opinion  and  the  teachers  may  perhaps  disagree  as  to 
what  constitutes  advancement.  The  greatest  foe  to  human  pro¬ 
gress  is  now,  and  ever  has  been,  a  public  opinion  founded  upon 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  so  much 
ignorance  and  prejudice  exist  in  relation  to  the  schools,  where 
they  can  do  so  much  harm.  “If  the  general  public  should  have 
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entirely  forgotten  that  it  ever  went  to  school,  that  its  grandpar¬ 
ents  ever  went  to  'school,  *  •  *  •  *  and  had  in  fact  just 

its  own  children  and  its  own  common  sense  to  guide  it,  we  would 
have  different  schools  in  a  week,”  says  a  writer  in  Education, 
which,is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  if  the  “general  public” 
could  thus  drink  of  the  waters  of  the  River  Lethe  ignorance  and 
prejudice  would  disappear. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  who  are  very  troublesome, — 
those  who  do  not  think,  and  those  who  think  they  think,  but 
expend  their  effort  upon  what  either  does  not  concern  them  or 
of  which  they  are  ignorant.  Ruskin  says  that  very  few  of  us 
“have  any  right  to  an  opinion”  in  most  matters;  certainly  in 
school  matters  an  opinion  should  have  a  good  foundation  before 
it  is  expressed ;  yet  in  nothing  is  the  public  so  ready  to  express 
itself  as  in  what  pertains  to  the  management  of  schools.  And  as 
“fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  ”  so  the  people  who  are 
responsible  for  public  opinion,  do  not  hesitate  to  decide  questions 
about  which  the  best  authorities  disagree,  and  criticise  that  of 
which  they  have  no  real  knowledge.  The  “  general  public  ”  or 
public  opinion,  is  responsible  for  the  present  condition  of  many 
of  our  schools  ;  yet  many  who  should  know  better,  lay  the  blame 
upon  the  teachers. 

Teachers  want  well  ventilated  rooms  ;  public  opinion  says  that 
windows  and  doors  furnish  air  enough.  Teachers  want  modern 
methods  of  heating ;  public  opinion  says  that  stoves  are  good 
enough.  Smoke,  gas  and  dust  count  for  nothing.  Teachers 
want  the  most  approved  patterns  of  furniture,  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  pupils  ;  public  opinion  says  taxes  are  high  enough,  so 
pupils  and  desks'  continue  to  be  misfits.  Teachers  well  know 
that  thirty  or  at  most  forty  pupils  are  all  one  should  manage ; 
public  opinion  burdens  them  with  from  fifty  to  eighty,  and  often 
more,  crowding  them  three  in  a  seat  to  do  it.  Teachers,  especially 
primary  teachers,  want  lavatories  well  supplied  with  towels,  soap 
and  other  toilet  conveniences  ;  public  opinion  thinks  it  sufficient 
that  the  children  wash  at  home.  Teachers  want  the  out-buildings 
fitted  with  all  the  latest  conveniences,  both  for  the  practical  bene¬ 
fit  and  as  an  encouragement  to  cleanliness  and  purity, —  moral 
and  physical;  public  opinion  allows  them  to  be  eyesores,  without 
and  within,  full  of  pollution  of  the  worst  character.  Teachers 
want  to  use  new  and  fresh  methods  of  instruction  ;  public  opinion 
says  those  of  the  past  are  best.  Teachers  want  to  eliminate  cer- 
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tain  useless  studies  from  the  course,  or  rather  shorten  the  time 
devoted  to  them  ;  public  opinion  insists  upon  their  being  given 
their  old-time  importance,  even  though  new  branches  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  called  forth  by  our  wonderful  nineteenth  century  civiliza¬ 
tion,  are  neglected.  Teachers,  high  school  teachers,  want*  more 
help  in  that  department,  so  that  more  time  may  be  given  to  reci¬ 
tations,  and  also  that  individual  pupils  may  receive  needed  assist¬ 
ance  ;  public  opinion  would  prefer  to  cut  down  the  course  of 
study, —  always  leaving  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography 
in  it  —  and  decides  that  two  or  three  teachers  are  enough  for 
a  hundred  pupils.  Teachers  want  permanence  of  place  ;  public 
opinion  wants  ‘’new  blood”  in  the  schools, —  but  not  new  ideas. 
Teachers  want  lo  progress  all  along  the  newest  lines  of  thought 
and  practice ;  public  opinion  compels  them  to  teach  the  old  texts, 
in  the  old  way. 

Public  opinion  is  autocratic,  and  few  are  so  bold  as  to  run 
counter  to  it.  Teachers  feel  its  force  at  every  turn,  for  it  pre¬ 
vents  individual  development,  original  methods  and  intelligent 
advancement.  It  is  hard  enough  upon  teachers,  but  its  blight 
falls  with  withering  force  upon  the  pupils,  who  are  more  helpless 
than  even  the  teachers  are,  for,  because  of  it,  the  pupils  are 
taught  by  the  obsolete  methods  of  the  past,  instead  of  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  present. 

Yet  the  teacher  has  to  take  the  blame  for  the  poor  work  done 
in  the  schools.  He  is  required  to  “  make  bricks  without  straw  ” 
and  held  accountable  for  the  whole  tale.  He  is  expected  to  per¬ 
form  miracles  by  making  good  citizens  out  of  street  arabs,  and 
Christian  men  and  women  from  those  who  come  from  homes  of 
scepticism.  During  the  six  hours  the  children  are  in  school  he 
must  counteract  all  that  is  learned  on  the  streets,  and  in  the 
haunts  of  vice.  He  must  produce  “grapes  from  thorns”  and  “figs 
from  thistles.”  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  becomes  discouraged  as  he 
contemplates  the  mountain  of  work  before  him  and  realizes  that 
he  must  do  it  not  according  to  his  own  enlightened  judgment,  but 
obedient  to  the  whim  of  a  public  opinion  founded  upon  tradition 
and  ignorant  of  the  needs  of  the  present. 

Public  opinion  is  responsible  for  nine-tenths  of  the  failures 
which  are  charged  to  the  school  system,  but  who  is  responsible 
for  public  opinion  ?  Who  but  the  people  themselves,  for  they 
make  it.  Why  then  is  it  not  more  intelligent?  Because  the 
people  are  ignorant  of  the  trend  of  educational  thought  and  igno- 
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rant,  too,  of  the  progress,  educationally,  in  all  lines  pertaining  to 
the  schools  and  the  interests  of  the  children.  They  take  no 
piins  to  inform  themselves;  they  never  read  educational  journals, 
attend  educational  meetings  or  visit  the  schools. 

If  a  man  employs  some  one  to  attend  to  his  stock,  he  takes  care 
to  see  that  he  does  his  work  well,  and  according  to  contract ;  but 
when  a  person  of  more  or  less  uncertain  age  and  experience  is 
hired  to  take  care  of  the  children,  the  parents,  with  sublime  faith 
in  his  skill  and  honesty  of  purpose,  leave  him  to  manage  as  he 
pleases,  so  long  as  he  does  not  violate  the  “  traditions  of  the 
elders.”  But  if  he  be  too  progressive,  or  runs  after  “strange 
gods,”  woe  be  unto  him,  for  the  doom  of  Belshazzer  is  his,  “  Mene., 
mme.,  tekel,  upharsin  ”  is  written  upon  the  wall  of  his  school-room. 

A  superintendent  in  a  town  of  over  forty  thousand  people  said, 

I  should  like  to  establish  the  kindergarten  in  connection  with 
the  schools  under  my  charge,  but  my  people  would  n’t  stand  it.” 
What  did  he  mean  ?  Just  what  has  been  said.  If  he  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  carry  out  his  own  ideas  then,  he  would  not  now  be  at  the 
head  of  the  schools  in  that  town,  as  he  is  to-day. 

Should  not  a  superintendent  of  schools,  who  has  spent  time  and 
labor  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  principles  of  pedagogics,  be  permitted  to  formulate 
and  carry  out  his  own  plans?  What  else  is  a  superintendent  for? 
Yet  public  opinion, —  the  people,  who  are  ignorant  of  everything 
pertaining  to  school  management  —  decrees  that  he  must  teach 
that  the  world  is  round  or  flat,  just  as  suits  its  whim. 

Another  example  to  confirm  what  has  been  said  above.  To-day 
the  writer  received  a  letter  from  a  successful  and  experienced 
superintendent,  in  which  occurs  the  following ;  “  Yes,  I  am  hav¬ 

ing  an  experience  with  ‘  moss-backs.’  One  would  think  that  in 
the  West  we  would  find  people  of  more  liberal  views  and  tenden¬ 
cies,  but  I  honestly  think  that  I  have  never  met  with  so  much 
narrowness  of  view  and  illiberality  in  right  of  opinion  as  I  have 
found  in  this  community  in  certain  quarters.” 

But  it  is  asked  why  teachers  do  not  educate  public  opinion. 
“  Teachers  should  Ije  leaders  in  every  community  ;  ”  “  they  should 
make  their  influence  felt  everywhere,”  so  say  those  who  know 
little  or  nothing  about  it  from  actual  experience. 

By  the  time  teachers  have  performed  all  the  duties  of  the 
school-room,  and  in  addition  have  spent  their  evenings  in  correct¬ 
ing  essays  and  examination  papers,  they  have  no  time  to  spend 
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in  educating  and  directing  public  opinion,  and  are  too  worn  out 
to  do  it,  if  they  had  the  time.  Besides,  the  people  should  walk 
without  leading-strings ;  they  should  have  sufficient  interest  in 
their  children  to  inform  themselves,  not  expect  the  teachers  to 
come  humbly  petitioning  for  the  privilege  of  imparting  to  them 
that  which  they  should  obtain  by  their  own  efforts  and  which  so 
vitally  concerns  the  interests  of  their  children. 

If  the  people  are  satisfied  with  obsolete  methods  of  instruction 
for  their  children,  and  poor  accommodations  in  the  way  of  build¬ 
ings  and  furniture,  teachers  certainly  should  not  complain ;  nor 
would  they  if  they  were  as  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  the  children 
as  is  the  general  public.  But  teachers  wish  the  profession  of 
which  they  are  members  to  stand  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
with  the  other  learned  professions,  and  they  know  that  this  can 
never  be  until  there  is  a  change  in  the  present  way  of  managing 
the  schools.  Then,  too,  they  are  held  accountable  for  results 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods,  so  it  is  no  wonder  they  protest  against  the  “old 
regime  ”  in  education,  when  it  works  them  so  much  harm,  and 
so  affects  the  progress  of  the  children  under  their  charge. 


THE  PRESEN7  STATE  OF  CHILD  STUDY  AND 
ITS  SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  PRACTI¬ 
CAL  TEA  CHER.  * 

•  \ 
STUART  H.  ROWE,  Ph.  D.,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MANKATO,  MINN. 

IT  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  not  so  much  to  indicate  the  pio- 
gress  made  by  child-study  of  late,  as  to  outline  some  of  the 
most  helpful  and  practical  suggestions  which  have  as  yet  been 
brought  to  general  notice. 

This  school  year  of  189G-7  finds  several  state  school  systems 
committed  to  the  encouragement  of  child-study  in  a  systematic 
way.  Michigan  has  sent  out  a  manual  on  child-study  to  her 
teachers  and  New  York  has  begun  certain  investigations  in  this 
line  as  a  state. 

Other  states  have, formed  strong  societies  of  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers.  The  handbooks  published  by  the  Illinois  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Children  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  desires 
to  keep  himself  informed  as  to  this  movement. 

*  A  paper  read  before  tbe  Soutbern  Minnesota  Teachers'  Association,  Nov.  7tb,  1896. 
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This  year  finds  a  still  larger  number  of  the  universities  of  our 
land  offering  child-study  courses  usually  under  the  direction  of 
the  professor  of  experimental  psychology  though  some  institu¬ 
tions  have  what  are  practically  chairs  of  child-study. 

Clark  University  is  still  in  the  lead  both  in  its  influence  and  in 
the  authority  assigned  to  its  work  but  other  institutions  are  push¬ 
ing  it  hard,  notably  Leland  Stanford  University  in  California. 

Two  magazines  have  come  into  particular  prominence  as  child- 
study  publications,  first,  the  Child-Study  Monthly,  published  by 
the  VV^erner  Company  of  Chicago,  edited  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Krohn  of 
Illinois  University,  a  magazine  devoted  chiefly  to  the  interests  of 
the  practical  teacher ;  and  secondly,  the  Pedagogical  Seminary, 
published  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  edited  by  President  Stanley 
Hall  of  Clark  University,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  future  science  of 
child-study  and  of  education,  and  carrying  with  it  the  weight  of 
thorough  and  careful  investigation. 

Now,  if  you  are  teaching  in  the  first,  third,  fifth  or  eighth 
grade,  or  in  any  of  the  grades  between  those,  don’t  imagine  that 
these  facts  have  no  concern  for  you.  It  means  just  this,  child- 
(ttudy  in  no  mere  fad.  It  means  that  a  usefulness  and  suggest! ve- 
ne.ss  have  l)een  disdovered  there  which  will,  slowly  perhaps,  but 
none  the  less  surely  find  its  way  into  your  school-room  and  mine. 

What  attitude  has  Minnesota  toward  this  movement?  She  is 
surely  not  in  the  rear  and  yet  she  is  not  in  the  forefront,  but  she 
has  started  for  that  position  and  you  and  I  should  help  to  place 
her  there.  But  that  implies  work  and  cooperation  on  our  part. 
We  have  a  strong  state  society  which  well  deserves  our  support. 
Superintendent  Parr  of  St.  Cloud  is  the  president  of  our  society. 

But  it  is  my  purpose  to  outline  in  this  paper  certain  practical 
suggestions  some  of  which  are  being  very  carefully  worked  out  in 
other  states.  They  will  in  this  paper  be  limited  to  a  study  of 
certain  external  conditions  which  affect  the  child’s  mental  life. 

The  most  valuable  feature  of  the  child-study  movement  has 
been  not  in  the  newness  of  the  line  of  work  or  even  in  the 
methods  employed  but  in  the  fact  that  we  are  cooperating  in  it  as 
we  never  befoie  have  in  anything  affecting  education.  Teachers 
have  been  studying  children  and  parents  have  been  studying 
children  for  centuries.  And  surely  that  idea  is  not  a  new  one. 
But,  whereas  previously  this  teacher  studied  her  children  in  this 
state  and  that  teacher  in  that,  you  yours  all  alone  and  I  mine  all 
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alone,  and  the  parents  were  studying  alone,  too,  at  home  ;  now,  by 
means  of  our  movement,  we  are  combining  our  forces  and  the 
result  is  a  tremendous  gain.  By  ourselves  we  all  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  some  study  of  children.  By  the  cooperation  of  thousands  of 
progressive  teachers  child-study  has  gathered  together  and 
weighed  our  methods  and  placed  prominently  before  us  those  that 
have  proved  themselves  most  practical  and  most  advantageous. 
It  will  continue  so  to  do.  We  owe  it  to  our  fellow-teachers  U> 
spread  any  methods  which  we  have  found  to  yield  particularly 
satisfactory  results.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  shut  our  eyes  to  this 
source  of  knowledge. 

As  a  result  of  this  cooperation  it  suddenly  becomes  quite  gener¬ 
ally  known  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  our  children  have 
imperfect  eyes.  Suppose  you  have  fifty  children  in  your  room. 
Do  you  know  that  perhaps  a  dozen  of  those  boys  and  girls  have 
some  trouble  with  one  eye  or  the  other?  Do  you  know  that  in 
several  of  these  cases  at  least  they  may  be  suffering  from  severe 
nervous  disorders  as  a  result  of  the  strain  upon  their  eyes  and 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  one  or  two  of  them  should  consult 
a  physician  to  avoid  serious  injury?  Again,  did  you  know  that 
whereas  on  entering  school  only  about  five  per  cent  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  a  certain  form  of  visual  imperfection,  called  myopia, 
on  leaving  the  grammar  grades  the  number  frequently  reaches 
thirty  per  cent  or  more?  Now  what  are  we  to  do  about  it?  Test 
them ;  particularly  if  you  are  wondering  why  they  do  not  do  bet¬ 
ter  work  or  why  they  are  so  nervous.  How?  Send  ten  cents  to 
Prof.  W.  O.  Krohn,  Psychological  Laboratory  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Illinois,  and  ask  him  to  send  you  Snellen’s 
Test  Types.  See  if  the  children  can  read  them  with  each  eye 
at  the  given  distances,  as  they  advance  toward  the  card.  You 
will  need  for  the  test  of  nearsightedness  and  astigmatism  the 
Test  of  Vision  for  Use  in  Schools,  prepared  by  .lames  W.  Queen, 
1010  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  The  cost  for  those  is  twenty- 
five  cents.  The  directions  which  are  quite  clear  will  be  found  on 
the  back  of  the  card.  If  not  undewtood,  however,  ask  any  physi¬ 
cian.  Until  you  get  these  types,  test  the  children’s  ability  to 
read  writing  on  the  black  board.  If  any  child  cannot  read  it, 
find  out  whether  it  is  the  reflection  from  the  black  board,  which 
prevents,  or  visual  imperfection.  Let  him  read  first  witli  one  eye 
and  then  with  the  other.  Where  you  find  the  visual  imperfection 
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evident,  urge  the  parents  to  have  a  physician  examine  and  treat 
the  case.  Some  children  read  with  their  books  somewhat  close  to 
the  eyes.  Such  cases  need  your  tests  and  probably  a  physician’s. 

The  type  used  in  our  school  books,  according  to  Doctor  Cohn, 
must  not  be  less  than  .06  of  an  inch  in  height,  and  the  small  n 
not  less  than  .01  of  an  inch  wide.  The  distance  between  letter* 
must  not  be  less  than  .03  of  an  inch  and  the  distance  between 
line*  not  less  than  .1  of  an  inch.  Test  your  school  books  and  find 
whether  they  are  up  to  this  sUindard  or  not. 

Some  of  our  school-rooms  are  not  well  lighted.  Can  you  tell 
I  me  exactly  what  parts  of  the  black  board  can  be  seen  from  every 
seat  in  the  room  ?  Why  not  divide  this  black  board  space  into 
strips  of  four  or  five  feet  and  then  check  off  on  some  maps  of  the 
room  that  you  have  made  just  the  seats  for  which  that  part  of  the 
board  is  useless.  See  what  effect  the  curtains  have,  when  up  or 
down. 

So  much  for  the  child’s  sight.  In  hearing  we  get  similar  results, 
except  that  the  hearing  does  not  keep  getting  worse  through  the 
grades  as  sight  does,  and  therefore  the  school  cannot  be  held 
responsible.  Nineteen  per  cent  or,  according  tf>  other  results, 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  school  children  are  deaf  to  a  certain  degree 
in  one  ear  or  both.  That  means  one  out  of  every  four  in  your 
school  and  mine.  Of  these,  too,  less  that  ten  per  cent  are  incur¬ 
able.  There  may  be  iti  your  class  of  fifty  at  least  eight  or  ten 
boys  with  defective  hearing  who  might  be  cured  in  comparatively 
few  minutes  by  a  physician.  Most  of  the  affections  of  the  ear  are 
easily  cured.  Does  one  of  your  boys  keep  his  mouth  open  habit¬ 
ually, —  is  he  troubled  with  catarrh  ?  Test  his  ears.  Does  he 
obey  all  commands  a  moment  behind  the  rest  of  the  class,  finding 
out  first  what  the  rest  are  doing?  Test  his  ears.  Better  yet  test 
all  your  class.  It  may  be  that  a  child,  one  of  whose  ears  is  defec¬ 
tive,  is  sitting  in  such  a  part  of  the  room  as  to  place  his  good  ear 
at  a  disadvantage. 

How  shall  we  test?  Fii-st  blindfold  him  so  he  will  judge  from 
his  sense  of  hearing  alone  and  then  ask  him  to  listen  to  the  tick¬ 
ing  of  your  watch  with  one  ear  covered.  Try  him  in  a  room 
where  you  can  have  absolute  quiet,  and  find  out  at  what  distance 
he  can  hear  your  watch  with  each  ear.  Test  yourself  and  a  friend 
or  two  v.'ith  it  to  see  how  far  it  should  be  heard  and  judge  accord¬ 
ingly  as  to  the  child’s  ability.  The  so-called  dull  or  stupid  people 
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especially  need  our  test  and  the  number  of  cases  already  found  by 
this  method  is  well  up  in  the  thousands. 

“5u^”  you  object,  “I  know  my  children.  I  can  tell  whether 
they  are  deaf  or  blind.”  Don’t  be  sure  of  that.  The  experiment 
has  been  tried  and  the  boast  proved  an  empty  one ;  and  that,  too, 
in  our  own  state.  Even  where  serious  defects  were  found  in 
sight  and  hearing,  the  teacher  had  not  been  aware  of  them  and 
child-study  literature  abounds  with  testimonials  of  the  surprise  of 
different  teachers  when  the  secret  of  a  child’s  backwardness  was 
found  to  be  in  these  imperfections.  Let  me  illustrate  by  an  actual 
case.  In  a  town  not  far  from  here  a  child  was  kept  almost /re 
years  in  the  first  two  grades.  He  was  regarded  stupid.  The 
principal  knew  about  him,  but  had  never  studied  him.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  fifth  year  the  principal  saw  the  little  boy  in  a 
store  handling  a  toy  watch.  He  immediately  pulled  out  his  own 
watch  and  asked  the  child  how  he  would  like  one  that  would 
tick.  The  child  could  not  hear  it,  unless  placed  very  near  his 
ear.  He  took  the  boy  to  a  physician  who  quickly  removed  the 
adenoid  growths  which  had  affected  his  hearing  and  the  boy  went 
home  charged  to  tell  no  one.  In  a  few  days  the  principal’s  own 
son  who  was  in  the  same  class  came  home  and  told  his  father  how 
Willie  was  improving,  that  he  was  the  smartest  boy  in  the  class. 

That  boy  had  lost  nearly  five  years  because  he  could  not  hear. 
The  principal  closed  the  letter  describing  the  case  as  follows ,  — 
“  The  dunce-cap  worn  so  long  by  little  Willie  has  now  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  your  humble  servant.” 

On  a  wet  rainy  day  not  long  ago,  in  a  town  not  far  from  here, 
a  little  eight-year-old  boy  was  found  sitting  on  a  door-step  during 
school  hours.  He  was  poorly  and  thinly  clad.  Investigation 
showed  he  was  one  of  four  young  motherless  children.  His 
father  was  gone  all  day  at  his  work  ;  but  evenings  baked  bread, 
and  performed  other  necessary  household  duties.  It  seems  that 
that  child  had  been  sent  home  from  school  to  get  a  shoestring. 
There  was  no  way  of  getting  it  before  night  and  so  the  child  had 
to  wait.  Had  his  teacher  studied  the  child’s  home  conditions  ? 
Certainly  not,  if  the  case  has  been  correctly  represented  to  me. 
What  right  even  had  she  to  banish  the  child  while  she  knew 
nothing  either  of  conditions  or  possibilities?  This  is,  of  course, 
an  exaggerated  case,  but  our  school  life  is  very  dependent  on  two 
things,  ideas  and  habits.  Young  children  get  both  largely  from 
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their  home  environment.  The  incident  referred  to  shows  how 
completely  this  was  overlooked  by  the  teacher.  Shall  we  ignore 
those  conditions  as  revealed  by  the  home  or  shall  we  make  a 
<lefinite  and  careful  study  of  them  for  the  light  thrown  on  the 
child’s  stock  of  habits  and  ideas  ?  I  have  no  doubt  of  your 
answer.  Many  aji  inexplicable  psychological  problem  has  found 
its  simple  solution  in  the  home  environment  of  the  child.  And 
how  study  this  ?  Each  case  according  to  its  peculiarities.  Have 
they  books,  or  no  books?  Are  their  parents  living  or  not  living? 
Do  they  play  with  older  or  younger  children  than  themselves? 
Are  they  rich  or  poor;  petted  or  unnoticed?  All  of  these  and  a 
a  hundred  other  things  should  certainly  be  known  by  each  teacher 
if  she  is  to  do  her  best  for  her  pupils. 

It  has  been  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  study  the 
child’s  home  surroundings  as  regards  books  in  some  detail.  In 
my  opinion  a  period  a  week  may  well  be  spent  in  discussing  what 
the  children  are  reading  outside  of  school  and  in  directing  the 
same. 

Here  is  a  child  that  does  not  enunciate  properly.  We  must 
examine  the  home  conditions.  We  may  learn  that  the  child  is  of 
foreign  parentage  or  that  he  has  been  petted  and  thus  fallen  into 
bad  habits.  Much  more  attention  should  be  given  to  such  a  child 
than  the  one  whose  environment  is  more  favorable.  You  may  not 
always  be  thanked  for  your  attempt  to  break  up  the  baby-talk 
even  of  a  ten-year-old  child,  but  the  effort  is  a  worthy  one  and 
remonstrances  will  not  be  numerous.  In  one  case,  in  a  school  of 
this  state,  the  attempt  was  met  by  the  mother’s  objection  that  she 
did  not  wish  the  child  made  self-conscious. 

In  a  case  of  bad  enunciation  we  have  this  duty  before  us.  We 
should  pick  out  a  list  of  words  covering  almost  all  of  the  sounds 
and  common  combinations  of  them  in  our  language.  We  should 
then  ask  the  child  to  repeat  after  us  each  one  of  these.  Check 
off  those  the  child  mispronounces  and  then  begin  systematic 
work  in  teaching  correct  and  clear  enunciation.  A  little  girl 
whom  I  tested  in  this  way  could  not  pronounce  the  combination 
a-r  in  the  first  ten  or  twelve  words  I  gave  her.  At  last  I  found 
one  where  she  pronounced  it  correctly  and  then  only  by  the  most 
careful  work  could  I  get  her  so  that  she  could  pronounce  it  cor¬ 
rectly  in  the  other  words.  Nothing  could  be  done  for  the  child 
except  by  careful  study  of  her  by  herself  individually. 
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There  are  in  the  ordinary  school-room  certain  seats  which  sub¬ 
ject  the  occupants  to  peculiar  physical  discomforts.  Such  are 
seats  near  the  stove  or  radiator  or  in  draughts  of  either  hot  or 
cold  air  or  where  the  light  is  peculiar.  The  bodily  effects  of 
fatigue  caused  perhaps  by  too  many  home  duties  or  duties  of 
other  kinds  before  school  or  late  at  night  may  be  the  secret  of 
our  inability  to  reach  some  children.  That  we  should  study  to 
counteract  or  remove  these  unfortunate  physical  conditions  is  a 
truism.  And  yet  are  we  doing  it? 

The  scientific  stud}*^  of  fatigue  has  produced  a  slight  reaction 
against  that  line  of  investigation  and  has  caused  the  remark  that 
“both  we  and  the  children  have  to  get  tired  sometimes.”  True  as 
it  is  we  know  perfectly  well  that  we  should  find  out  what  chil¬ 
dren  tire  most  easily  and  if  possible  the  reason.  It  may  be 
the  first  sign  of  some  insidious  disease.  We  know,  too,  that  the 
clearness  of  the  ideas  given  is  very  dependent  on  the  child’s  con¬ 
dition  of  fatigue  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  possible  for  us  so  to 
vary  our  work  as  to  reduce  that  to  a  minimum  and  so  produce 
the  most  favorable  conditions  for  clear  thinking. 

The  best  test  for  fatigue  that  I  know  and  one  which  is  also 
valuable  as  a  test  for  nervouftnean  is  the  simple  command  to  the 
children  to  rise  and  stretch  out  their  arms  and  hands  at  full 
length  in  the  same  plane  as  the  body  and  as  high  as  the  shoulder. 
Notice  the  quivering  or  twitching  fingers  and  you  have  an  indica¬ 
tion  as  to  the  fatigued  or  nervous  children  of  your  class,  though 
there  may  be  some  few  whom  you  have  not  discovered.  Try 
them  before  and  after  school  and  see  if  you  can  trace  any  effect 
of  the  day's  work  upon  them.  I  have  noticed  even  a  decided  dif¬ 
ference  between  tests  made  before  and  after  a  single  severe  men¬ 
tal  exercise. 

Though  this  paper  is  already  too  long,  no  word  has  been  said 
as  to  strictly  mental  tests,  and  there  are  several  important  physi¬ 
cal  conditions  which  deserve  a  place  in  it,  such  as  those  offered 
by  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  growth  in  weight  and  height  and 
by  adolescence.  But  I  cannot  continue  the  subject  further  at 
this  time. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLHOUSES* 

SUPERINTENDENT  AARON  GOVE,  DENVER.  COLO. 

I^HOM  the  beginning,  the  public  schoolhouses  of  the  country 
have  been  designed  and  erected  for  the  one  purpose  of  the 
schooling  of  the  children  of  the  community.  So  ardent  is  the 
faith  in  the  common  schools  that  the  laws  of  the  land  have  been 
framed  in  such  a  manner  that  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
children  by  the  erection  of  houses  is  mandatory.  The  people’s 
belief  in  common  schools  is  emphatically  set  before  the  world  by 
their  willingness,  earnestness  and  munificence  in  the  expenditure 
of  money  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  These  schoolhouses,  often 
planned  and  erected  with  consumate  skill, —  occasionally  also 
with  extravagant  expenditure  —  are  part  of  the  permanent  invest¬ 
ments  of  every  village  and  city  in  the  country.  The  total 
amount  invested,  i<450,000,000,  is  beyond  apprehension.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  superintendents  to  the  returns  from  this 
investment;  and  suggest  that  without  materially  increasing  the 
expenditure,  the  common  people  may  have  greater  returns.  It  is 
the  sentiment  of  the  American  community  that  the  public  purse 
may  be  used  for  the  instruction  of  adults  as  well  as  of  children. 
Some  cities  already  provide  free  courses  of  lectures  from  the  funds 
of  the  boards  of  education  ;  and  notably  the  great  state  of  New 
York,  has  made  material  additions  in  the  way  of  appropriations 
for  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  free  lectures. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  country 
are  of  too  little  service  to  the  builders,  because  they  are  closed  to 
the  people  six-sevenths  of  the  time.  While  this  is  not,  to  so  great 
an  extent,  true  of  school  buildings,  yet  they  are  open  for  not  to 
exceed  six  hours  a  day,  five  days  in  the  week,  for  180  days  in  the 
year.  If  it  be  profitable  to  provide  instruction  for  the  people  by 
lectures,  lyceums,  scientific  expositions  and  discussions,  then  is  it 
not  possible  so  to  plan  the  school  building  that  this  end  may  be 
reached  without  materially  increasing  the  expense  to  the  people  ? 
Also,  the  democratic  character  of  our  government  demands  fre- 
4uent  and  intelligent  conversation  upon  and  public  discussion  of 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  department  of  Superintendence  of  tbe  National  Educational 
Aaaoclation,  at  Indianapolia,  Ind.,  Feb.  18, 1897. 
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the  issues  that  relate  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  nation.  Every 
community  requires  a  meeting  place.  Churches,  for  reasons  well 
undei-stood,  are  limited  to  religious  meetings  and  allied  social 
gatherings  by  theological  bias  and  denominational  proprietor¬ 
ship.  At  county  seats  the  court  house  is  provided  with  a  public 
hall  which  belongs,  as  do  the  schoolhouses,  to  the  people.  Hut 
the  towns  wherein  are  court  houses  are  so  few  in  number  as  to  be 
not  worthy  of  consideration  at  present. 

It  is  usual  to  construct  an  assembly  room  in  schoolhouses  ;  com¬ 
monly  at  the  top  of  the  house,  to  which  access  is  gained  only  by 
climbing  flights  of  stairs,  always  with  embarrassment  and  often 
with  risk  of  accident  from  fire  or  other  causes.  The  audience  is 
compelled  to  pass  through  some  part  of  the  house.  This  assembly 
room  has  for  its  primary  purpose  the  massing  of  the  pupils  of  the 
school  in  one  body,  for  such  purposes  as  belong  to  school  work, 
including  occasional  entertainments  and  exhibitions  for  tlie  pub¬ 
lic.  When,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  social  or  scientific  subject 
is  interesting  the  people,  and  the  community  is  hungry  for  infor¬ 
mation  upon  it,  and  instructors  and  lectuiers  are  obtainable,  the 
assembly  room  of  a  schoolhouse  is  the  most  convenient  place  for 
public  meetings  for  its  discussion  or  exposition.  Hut  it  has  lx*en 
found  that  but  few  subjects  admit  of  discussion  in  the  school- 
house.  And  even  in  such  cases  the  abuses  by  the  audience,  as 
well  as  their  irresponsibility,  are  often  so  great  that  the  school 
authorities  are  compelled  after  a  few  experiments,  to  refuse  tlie 
opening  of  the  house  for  other  than  legitimate  school  [imposes. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  we  have  treated  our  school- 
houses —  often  the  only  public  building  in  the  community  —  as 
quite  too  sacred  for  use  for  popular  adult  instruction.  And  in 
general  we  have  been  right  in  so  doing,  for  a  modern  school-room, 
so  arranged  and  furnished  and  decoiated  as  to  be  a  proper  and 
interesting  home  for  pupils,  is  irrevocably  harmed  by  allowing  a 
promiscuous  audience  to  occupy  it.  The  furniture  is  wrenched 
and  twisted  and  broken  ;  the  floor  is  daubed  and  littered  ;  the 
walls  are  marked  and  soiled ;  the  ink  is  spattered ;  the  pictui  es 
and  decorations,  books  and  apparatus,  soon  fall  into  a  degraded, 
dilapidated  condition  ;  and  pupils’  property  is  appropriated  or 
mutilated.  It  is  imprudent  to  urge  the  opening  of  school-rooms 
save  in  exceptional  cases  or  with  careful  preparations  therefor,  to 
other  than  teachers  and  pupils  for  whom  they  are  constructed  and 
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maintained.  lint  is  it  not  reasonable  and  proper  so  to  construct 
a  schoolhouse,  and  with  very  little  increased  cost,  as  to  afford  to 
the  people,  who  pay  for  it,  a  literary  home,  an  educational  centre 
for  adults,  including  library  where  possible? 

Allow  me  to  illustrate  by  a  community,  be  it  city  or  village  or 
part  of  a  city,  of  live  thousand  people.  Five  thousand  people  in 
the  East  are  compelled  to  make  provision  for  the  seating  of  a 
thousand  pupils,  and  in  the  West  and  interior  of  at  least  eight 
hundred  pupils.  This  means  a  schoolhouse  of  sixteen  rooms,  or 
its  equivalent.  I  am  thinking  of  a  schoolhouse  in  a  given  village 
or  community  which  the  people  have  erected  at  a  cost,  by  taxa¬ 
tion,  of,  say,  $30,000,  winch  is  closed  much  more  than  four-fifths 
of  tlie  total  hours  of  active  life  of  any  year.  It  contains  school¬ 
rooms  furnished  for  the  pupils,  and  sometimes  —  more  often  not 
—  an  assembly  room  or  hall,  generally  up  one  or  two  flights  of 
stairs.  Now  such  a  schoolhouse  can  be  so  constructed  that  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  entrance  from  the  street  and  without  passing 
through  any  part  of  the  building,  shall  be  an  assembly  room 
capable  of  seating  not  less  than  200  or  more  than  300  people. 
I..et  us  see  what  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  an  improvement 
would  be.  In  winter  the  house  is  wanned  during  the  day,  there¬ 
fore  little  extra  fuel*is  required  for  evening  comfort.  The  light¬ 
ing  is  the  bare  ex{)ense  of  consumption  ;  whetber  it  be  oil,  gas  or 
electricity ;  the  care  of  the  room  itself,  a  few  dollars  added  to  the 
pay  of  the  janitor.  The  construction  of  the  room  is  of  such  a 
character  that  no  respeetable  audience  can  harm  it  or  its  contents. 
Instead  of  school  desks  are  chairs  or  settees ;  school  apparatus  is 
absent;  the  wainscoting  and  flooring  are  for  a  public  hall.  The 
extra  expense  to  the  people  for  maintaining  a  room  of  this  kind  is 
very  slight.  This  room  belongs  to  the  community;  whatever 
respectable,  peaceable  group  of  people  wish,  in  the  evenings  or 
even  during  tlie  dajs,  to  assendde  for  the  purpose  of  instruetion 
or  rational  entertainment,  are  welcome.  If  a  little  library  has 
been  gathered,  it  is  in  or  near  this  room,  and  open  at  regular 
periods  for  use.  The  embarrassments  in  tlie  management  of  such 
a  room  are  limited  to  the  decision  of  the  authorities  as  to  what 
sort  of  meetings  shall  be  permitted  in  it.  The  line  would  natu¬ 
rally  be  drawn  between  instruction  and  rational  entertainment 
on  the  one  side,  and  disreputable  shows,  sectarian  religious  meet¬ 
ings  and  partisan  political  caucuses  on  the  other.  The  list  of 
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legitimate  uses,  about  which  no  question  could  arise,  to  which  it 
eould  be  put  is  a  very  long  one. 

My  proposition,  then,  is,  that  the  public  schoolhouse  at  presents 
in  the  average  American  community,  is  not  placed  sufficiently  at 
the  service  of  the  people,  and  this  has  come  al)out  largely  because 
of  our  almost  fetish  worship  of  our  school  buildings.  A  school- 
house  belongs  to  the  people,  is  built  by  the  people’s  money,  and 
ought  to  be  constantly  at  the  people’s  service  for  educational 
purposes. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  communities  of  sufficient  size  to 
cause  the  erection  of  a  large  schoolhouse.  But  the  rural  school- 
house  also  ought  to  be  a  meeting  place  for  the  people  quite  as 
much  as  the  city  schoolhouse.  Indeed  it  usually  is  the  public’s 
social  and  educational  centre.  But  abuses  accompany  the  use 
akin  to  the  uses  mentioned  above.  The  school  building  at  the 
cross  roads  that  is  used  for  church  services,  for  town  meetings, 
for  political  caucuses,  being  in  fact  the  only  building  in  the  whole 
region  in  which  all  the  neighborhood  can  assemble,  has  been  so 
abused  as  to  destroy  one  of  its  greatest  values  in  educating  chil¬ 
dren.  Some  attention  to  the  construction  of  these  buildings,  to¬ 
gether  with  added  conveniences  in  the  wa)'  of  movable  or  adjust¬ 
able  furniture,  would  make  a  j)roper  use  of  the  country  school- 
house  easy  and  inexpensive.  It  would  better  meet  the  needs  of 
all  the  people. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  our  schoolhouses  are  closed  from 
two  to  three  months  in  the  year,  during  the  summer  vacation. 
What  the  present  movement  toward  summer  schools  will  bring 
forth  cannot  now  be  know  n.  But  the  knowledge  of  these  vacant 
buildings  all  over  the  country,  useless  for  so  long  a  time  in  sum¬ 
mer,  must  tend  to  encouarge  the  plan  whereby  idle  boys  and  girls 
may  have  profitable  employment  for  a  time  during  the  long  vaca¬ 
tion  without  the  expense  of  preparing  quarters-  for  the  purpose. 

After  extended  conversations  wdth  an  architect  friend  and  cer¬ 
tain  calculations  and  planning,  I  am  convinced  that  the  ordinary 
schoolhouse  can  be  erected  with  a  hall  of  sufficient  seating  capa¬ 
city  to  accommodate  the  purposes  1  have  indicate<l  at  the  expense 
of  not  less  than  five  per  cent  and  not  over  twelve  per  cent  in- 
ci  ease  on  the  total  cost.  The  construction  of  a  large  room  on  the 
firet  floor  of  a  building  is  expensive  on  account  of  the  increased 
necessary  weight  of  the  walls  and  foundation  for  the  upper  struc- 
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ture.  The  objections  are  to  me,  however,  not  sufficient  to  offset  the 
advantages.  True,  pupils  will  climb  higher  to  reach  a  school-room, 
but  only  a  tritle  higher.  In  large  portions  of  the  country  a  part  of 
this  meeting  room  can  be  lower  than  the  side  walk,  the  entrance 
l>eing  even  with  it.  It  would  be  possible  even,  by  using  wooden 
partitions  above,  so  to  arrange  the  building  that  the  expense  be 
not  increased  at  all.  An  iron  beam  or  a  few  small  iron  columns 
would  furnish  the  necessary  support.  An  estimate  of  the  use  to 
which  such  a  room  would  be  put  in  view  of  its  convenience  to  the 
people  and  the  possibility  of  extended  instruction,  are  measures 
that  deserve  consideration. 

I  know  of  one  large  high  school  building  planned  along  this 
line,  where  a  large  assembly  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  on  the  coi-^ 
ner  of  two  streets,  with  convenient  and  ample  entrances  from  the 
sidewalk,  furnishes  accommodation  for  a  people’s  veritable  uni¬ 
versity  extension.  Without  the  expense  of  bargaining  for  the 
use  and  rent  of  a  room,  the  people  have  one  of  their  own  always 
ready  for  their  use. 


ELIZABETH  SMITH-,  A  SELF-TAUGHT L1NGUIS7 . 


MARV  DAVIES  STEELE,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 


npEAHS  have  just  been  brought  to  my  eyes,”  writes  Sir 
-L  James  Mackintosh,  in  1811,  “by  reading  the  fragments 
of  poor  Miss  Smith,  the  translatress  of  Klopstock’s  l^etters.  1 
could  not  pretend  to  impartiality  in  speaking  of  such  a  young 
woman  unless  I  were  as  savage  as  a  reviewer.  She  was  pure, 
mild,  kind,  of  wonderful  capacity,  but  not  of  much  genius.” 

Some  of  Elizabeth  Smith’s  contemporaries  bad  a  higher  opinion 
of  her  ability  than  Mackintosh  expre.sses.  I)e  Quincy  says;  — 
“She  passed  almost  inaudibly  through  life ;  and  the  stir  which 
was  made  after  her  death  soon  subsided.  But  the  reason  was 
that  she  wrote  so  little.  Had  it  been  possible  for  the  world  to 
measure  her  by  her  powers  rather  than  by  her  performances,  she 
would  have  been  placed  in  the  estimate  of  posterity  at  the  head 
of  learned  women.” 

Intimate  friends  who  had  known  and  loved  Elizabeth  Smith 
years  before  they  were  “aware  how  much  learning  was  hidden 
l)ehind  that  modest  face,”  were  fond,  when  her  life  had  ended,  of 
expatiating  on  her  splendid  attainments ;  her  knowledge  as  sound 
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as  it  was  profound  and  extensive;  her  diffidence  of  herself  —  a 
virtue  which  was  exaggerated  till  it  became  almost  a  vice ;  her 
unaffected  lack  of  all  ostentation  and  unwillingness  to  make  any 
display  of  her  unusual  acquirements ;  her  simplicity  of  character, 
gentle  disposition,  good  and  tender  heart ;  “  piety  to  God  and 
sweet,  serious,  unfailing  serenity and  her  manner  “calm  yet 
kind,”  to  borrow  from  Browning’s  picture  of  another  young  girl 
“  grave  yet  joyous,  reserved,  yet  free  as  light  ”  when  with  familiar 
associates.  As  we  read  in  the  preface  to  her  posthumous  works  or 
in  the  literary  correspondence  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  eulogies  of  this  vision  of  “  mercy,  wisdom  and  tender 
ness  embodied  in  a  woman’s  form  ”  and  “  imbued  with  lore  the 
world  most  prizes,”  yet  the  simplest  of  English  maidens,  we  wish 
we  could  have  known  her  in  the  flesh.  No  wonder  that  Words¬ 
worth’s  Quaker  poet  Thomas  Wilkinson  of  Yanmath,  warmly 
admired  her  and  wrote  a  poem  in  her  praise. 

She  was  born  at  Burnhall,  Durham  County,  England,  in  177t). 
When  she  was  six  years  old  her  mother,  who  had  already  begun 
to  teach  her,  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  gov¬ 
erness.  A  girl  sixteen  years  old  with  small  knowledge  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  a  smattering  of  French  was  employed,  and  was  the  only 
regular  teacher  Miss  Smith  ever  had.  The  young  lady’s  parents 
had  lately  lost  their  fortune,  and  it  was  not  the  governess’s  quali¬ 
fications  for  the  work,  but  the  desire  to  assist  one  who  after  a 
childhood  of  aflluence  was  forced  to  support  herself,  that  induced 
Mrs.  Smith  to  select  so  incompetent  a  person  to  educate  Elizabeth. 

In  1785,  the  Smiths  inherited  a  splendid  country  seat  on  the 
river  Wye,  called  Biercefield.  It  was  regarded  by  tourists  as, 
with  the  exception  of  Tinturn  Abbey,  the  object  of  greatest  inter¬ 
est  in  that  region.  The  house  had  the  advantage  of  being  within 
driving  distance  of  Bath,  Clifton  and  the  Hot  Wells,  and  the 
Smiths  constantly  exchanged  visits  with  the  cultured  and  pol¬ 
ished  people,  many  of  them  persons  of  note,  who  lived  or  spent 
the  season  at  those  fashionable  resorts.  Large  parties  of  guests 
were  entertained  for  weeks  at  a  time  at  Piercefield  where  there 
was  a  constant  succession  of  dinners,  balls  and  all  other  fashion¬ 
able  amusements  which  unlimited  money  could  secure.  Associat¬ 
ing  daily  with  both  the  most  intellectual  and  the  most  courtly 
men  and  women  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  younger  members 
of  the  Piercefield  family  almost  insensibly  gained  that  love  of 
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literature,  finish  of  manner  and  elegant  carriage  which  captivated 
the  once  famous  Scotch  novelist,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  at  a 
period  when  the  magnificent  home  on  the  Wye  had  long  ceased  to 
belong  to  the  Smiths.  She  enthusiastically  described  Elizabeth 
and  her  sisters  as  girls  who  “in  the  days  of  paganism  would  have 
been  worshiped  as  beings  of  a  superior  order.  So  elegantly 
graceful  do  they  appear,  when  with  easy  motions  they  glide  their 
light  boat  over  the  waves.”  And  of  Elizabeth  herself  she  wrote  : 
“  I  never  before  saw  so  much  of  Miss  Smith ;  and  in  the  three 
days  she  spent  with  us  the  admiration  which  I  had  always  felt  for 
her  extraordinary  talents  and  as  extraordinary  virtues  was  hourly 
augmented.  She  is  indeed  a  most  charming  creature,  and  if  one 
could  inoculate  her  with  a  little  of  the  Scotch  frankness,  I  think 
she  would  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  human  beings.” 

The  guests  at  Piercefield  who  most  influenced  Elizabeth  were 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Howdler  of  Bath,  who  are  described  as  studious 
and  also  as  very  religious  though  liberal  minded  women.  “They 
weie  conciliating  and  winning  in  the  outward  expression  of  their 
religious  character,  capable  of  explaining  their  own  creed  with 
intelligent  consistency  ;  and  finally  were  the  women  to  recom¬ 
mend  any  creed  by  the  sanctity  and  benignity  of  their  lives. 
Elizabeth  was  only  twelve  years  old  at  this  time ;  but  was  a  pre¬ 
cocious  child  and  comprehended  and  ardently  accepted  her  new 
acquaintances’  religious  views  which  were  her  support  and  conso¬ 
lation  during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Mrs.  Bowdler  had 
learned  Hebrew  and  Greek,  principally  because  they  were  the 
languages  of  the  Bible.  She  was  also  a  lover  of  modern  litera¬ 
ture.  Learning  had  not  made  her  an  awkward  and  pedantic  blue¬ 
stocking,  and  Elizabeth,  charmed  to  find  that  “  scholarly  attain¬ 
ments  were  entirely  reconcilable  with  feminine  gentleness  and 
grace,”  determined  to  follow  the  example  of  her  friend,  whom, 
however,  she  far  surpassed,  as  she  tauijht  herself  ten  languages  and 
of  the  most  diflicult  of  them  was  reputed  to  have  acquired  even  a 
critical  knowledge.  Between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-one 
(she  was  only  twenty-nine  when  she  died)  she  mastered  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  German  and  learned 
le.ss  perfectly  Syriac,  Arabic  and  Persian.  She  also,  apparently 
without  a  teacher,  thoroughly  studied  algebra  and  geometry. 
According  to  Doctor  Johnson’s  friend,  Mrs.  Montagu,  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  not  scholarship  was  the  aim  of  the  education  of  girls  in 
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the  eighteenth  century,  so  that  Elizabeth  probably  had  music  and 
drawing  masters.  At  any  rate  she  played  well  on  the  harp  and 
sketched  correctly  from  nature.  Philological  studies  were  how¬ 
ever  her  chief  and  favorite  occupation.  She  regarded  learning  as 
its  own  great  reward.  We  hear  much  of  the  raptures  of  enthusi¬ 
astic  muscians,  but  the  exquisite,  absorbing,  all-sufficient  pleasure 
which  born  book  lovers  derive  from  their  studies  is  of  so  intense 
and  comprehensive  a  character  that  it  is  impossible  that  artistic 
enjoyment,  however  extreme  and  overpowering,  can  surpass  this 
literary  exhileration.  Imagination  often  queens  it  in  the  library 
when  students  are  engaged  in  the  driest  investigations,  and  lexi¬ 
cons  and  mathematical  treatises  are  “brave  utensils”  with  which 
they  build  fairy  palaces  and  unlock  caskets  of  precious  jewels. 

But  Elizabeth  was  not  a  mere  literary  dreamer.  Besides  her 
labors  in  preparing  learned  books,  none  of  them  published  during 
her  life,  she  acquired  many  womanly  domestic  arts  which  stood 
her  in  good  stead  in  less  happy  days. 

She  began  at  an  early  age  to  compose  poetry,  but  after  study  of 
the  Hebrew  writers  had  cultivated  her  taste,  she  became  disgusted 
with  her  verses,  which  seemed  to  her  spiritless  and  worthless,  and 
she  destroyed  most  of  them.  A  few  of  her  poems,  however,  were 
preserved  and  published  in  1809,  by  Mrs.  Bowdler  with  some 
account  of  her  life  and  character,  in  a  volume  entitled  Fragments 
in  Prose  and  Verse.  Her  other  works  were,  Memoirs  of  Fred¬ 
erick  and  Margaret  Klopstock,  translated  from  the  German,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1808;  Klopstock’s  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living; 
A  Vocabulary ;  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Persian,  with  a  Praxis  by 
Rev.  T.  F.  Usko,  which  appeared  in  1814,  and  translations  from 
the  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  none  of  which  were  published,  except 
“  The  Book  of  Job”  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  preface  and 
annotations  by  the  Rev.  F.  Randolph,  D.  I).,  published  in  1810. 
Archbishop  Magee  described  this  work  as  “conveying  more  of 
the  character  and  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  with  fewer  departures 
from  the  idiom  of  the  English  than  any  other  translation  what¬ 
ever  that  we  possess.”  Horne,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Scriptures,  says  of  the  book:  “This  was  a  posthumous 
publication  of  an  amiable  and  accomplished  young  lady,”  and 
then  quotes  with  approval  the  following  from  a  writer  in  the 
“  Monthly  Review  ”  whose  eulogy  is  less  extravagant  than  that  of 
Doctor  Magee:  “Considering  the  age  of  Miss  Smith  and  the 
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circumstances  under  which  she  studied  the  Hebrew  language,  her 
translation  of  the  Hook  of  Job  may  certainly  be  deemed  a  very 
surprising  woik.  *  *  *  *  jf  certainly  left  in  an  unfinished 
state  ;  and  the  editor  felt  himself  bound  in  honor  not  to  make  the 
smallest  correction.  We  have  it  therefore  just  as  Miss  Smith 
wrote  it ;  and  we  receive  it  as  a  monument  of  her  industry  and 
yenius,  though  we  cannot  regard  it  as  having  effected  much 
towards  the  elucidation  of  the  Hook  of  Job.” 

In  1792,  by  the  failure  of  a  bank,  Mr.  Smith  lost  his  fortune. 
Piercefield  and  all  that  it  contained  was  sold ;  the  family  were 
so  proud  and  scrupulously  honorable  that  they  would  not  ask  the 
smallest  favor  from  their  creditors.  The  trial  Elizabeth  found 
hardest  to  bear  was  the  loss  of  the  valuable  libiary  which  was 
daily  becoming  more  useful  to  her.  Hut  her  fortitude,  courage, 
cheerfulness  and  religious  faith  never  wavered,  and  though  but 
sixteen  years  old,  she  comforted  and  sustained  her  whole  family 
and  was  esi)ecially  the  chief  stay  and  moral  support  of  her  stricken 
|)arent8.  Many  summer  friends  deserted  the  Smiths  now  that 
they  were  no  longer  rich  and  influential,  or  treated  them  with  a 
cold  civility  which  was  as  trying  as  neglect.  All  their  acquaint¬ 
ances  whose  good  opinion  was  of  any  value,  however,  clung  to 
them  in  their  adversity  and  proved  their  affection  by  generous 
acts  as  well  as  by  sympathetic  words.  For  a  time  the  Smiths 
were  in  such  reduced  circumstances  that  they  could  not  pay  for 
a  house  or  lodgings.  Hut  their  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Howdler,  came 
to  their  relief,  and  in  a  delicate  manner  that  made  it  possible  for 
their  sensitive  natures  to  accept  her  gifts,  provided  them  with  the 
comforts  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life. 

In  1794,  two  years  after  the  failure,  Mr.  Smith,  his  affairs  hav¬ 
ing  been  settled,  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  sum 
to  purchase  a  commission  in  the  army.  In  1796,  his  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Ireland  and  the  family  accompanied  him.  They 
spent  the  first  three  weeks  of  their  residence  in  Ireland  at  the 
luxurious  home  of  Lord  Kingston,  whose  daughter.  Lady  Isabella 
and  Miss  Smith  were  warndy  attached  to  each  other.  Lady  Isa¬ 
bella  gave  Elizabeth  a  valuable  horse  called  Hrunette,  with  which 
some  time  afterwards,  having  no  stable,  she  was  obliged  to  part. 
She  resolved  as  she  could  not  keep  the  present  in  its  original 
form,  to  invest  the  120  guineas  she  received  for  the  beautiful  ani¬ 
mal  in  an  elegant  harp  which  she  named  Hrunette,  thus  “  Con- 
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ferring  on  her  friend’s  gift  a  perpetuity  of  existence.”  The 
Smiths  made  the  journey  to  headquarters  on  horse  back,  in  a 
driving  rain  and  arrived  drenched  to  the  skin  as  well  as  hungry 
and  depressed.  The  quartermaster  had  made  no  preparations 
for  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  small,  dirty, 
unfurnished  Irish  cabin.  In  spite  of  their  loss  of  fortune  they 
had  never  before  been  deprived  of  the  ordinary  conveniences  and 
comforts  of  home.  Overcome  by  their  forlorn  prospects,  Mrs. 
Smith  burst  into  tears.  “  Upon  this  Elizabeth,”  as  her  mother 
often  related,  “  in  a  gentle,  soothing  tone  began  to  suggest  the 
many  blessings  that  lay  before  them 'in  life,  and  some  even  for 
this  evening.” 

“  ‘  Blessings  child,  ’  Mrs.  Smith  impatiently  interrupted  her. 
‘What  sort  of  blessings?  Irish  blessings?  County  of  Sligo 
blessings,  I  fancy.  Or  perhaps  you  call  this  a  blessing?’  holding 
up  a  miserable  fragment  of  an  iron  rod,  which  had  been  left  by 
way  of  poker,  or  rather  as  a  substitute  for  the  whole  assortment 
of  firearms.” 

Elizabeth  greeted  this  sally  with  a  laugh  and  then,  forgetful  of 
self  but  full  of  solicitude  for  her  parents,  hurried  away  and  hav¬ 
ing  put  on  dry  clothes,  devoted  herself  with  the  energy  and 
industry  once  expended  on  her  studies  in  the  stately  Piercefield 
library,  to  sweeping,  scouring  and  cooking.  Though  there  were 
no  kitchen  utensils  in  the  house,  she  managed  to  provide  the 
family  with  a  palatable  dinner  and  a  dessert  of  currant  tart  pre¬ 
pared  by  herself.  That  pie  was  no  doubt  a  pleasant  surprise, 
gleefully  produced  when  her  parents,  the  first  edge  of  hunger 
dulled,  weie  marvelling  how  she  had  managed  to  concoct  even  a 
few  plain,  substantial  dishes  for  them.  The  making  of  the  curiant 
tart  under  seemingly  unsurmountable  difficulties,  is  an  even 
pleasanter  detail  than  the  famous  pudding  which  the  learned 
Elizabeth  Carter  occasionally  compounded  in  her  well  appointed 
kitchen,  or  the  delicate  tea  cakes  which  scholarly  Sara  Coleridge 
baked  for  the  picnic  which  the  “  Lake  Poets”  gave  in  honor  of 
“  Dear  Uncle  Southey^s  ”  friend,  Caroline  Bowles,  the  poetess. 

After  following  the  regiment  for  four  years,  Mrs.  Smith  and 
her  daughters  settled  in  the  Lake  country,  first  at  Patterdale  and 
afterwards  at  Coniston,  where  Elizabeth  spent  the  rest  of  her  life. 
She  loved  the  beautiful  region  around  her  home  and  was  fond  of 
making  long  sketching  excursions  on  foot.  In  1805  her  lungs 
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became  seriously  affected.  She  gave  the  following  characteristic 
account  of  the  origin  of  her  disease  :  “  One  very  hot  evening  in 

July  I  took  a  book  and  walked  about  two  miles  from  home,  when 
I  seated  myself  on  a  stone  beside  the  lake.  Being  much  engaged 
in  a  poem  I  was  reading,  I  did  not  perceive  that  the  sun  was 
going  down,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  very  heavy  dew,  till,  in  a 
moment,  I  felt  struck  on  the  chest  as  with  a  sharp  knife.  I  re¬ 
turned  home,  but  said  nothing  of  the  pain.”  From  this  time 
she  gradually  faded  away.  She  spent  most  of  the  last  two  months 
of  her  life  in  an  open  tent  on  the  lawn,  looking  out  on  a  wide 
view  of  the  mountains  and  fanned  by  cool  breezes  from  the  lake. 
She  arose  as  usual  on  the  morning  of  August  7,  1806,  but  while 
the  nurse  was  dressing  her,  suddenly  passed  away. 


LIFE. 

EDWARD  WILLIAM  DUTCHER,  STILLWATER,  MINR. 
Mysterious  something !  What  are  words  to  tell ! 
What  thought  can  find  the  place  wherein  you  dwell? 
How  shall  we  find  the  bounds  of  that  domain. 

Or  weigh  or  measure  aught  of  loss  or  gain  ? 

And  yet  we  know  thee  well !  Here,  by  this  hand 
I  touch  and  feel ;  I  beckon  with  command. 

I  see  the  beauties  of  thy  marvels  here ;  — 

Life’s  fields  are  green,  death’s  acres  dry  and  sere. 

Life  speaks  to  death,  but  death  no  answer  gives ; 
Dead  is  all  death,  ’tis  only  life  that  lives ! 

A  dagger  thrust  puts  out  the  perfect  light,  — 

A  snuffed-out  candle  in  unending  night ! 

So  we  may  reason ;  atllrm  it  or  deny ; 

Still,  “  What  is  life?”  is  our  incessant  cry. 
Question  no  more ;  life  is  not  mortal  breath ; 

The  true  life  yet  to  be  comes  after  death ! 
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HOW  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  CAN  HELP  THE 

FARMER. 


8.  EDWARD  WARREN,  C.  E.,  NEWTON,  MASS. 


Human  life  acts  much  like  the  incoming  tide.  An  inflowing 
w'ave  is  followed  by  a  receding  one  and  then,  backed  by 
irresistible  onward  forces,  by  a  strong  wave,  with,  on  the  whole,  a 
gain. 

Or,  for  shorter  periods  and  in  lesser  things,  life  mav  be  said  to 
swing  like  the  pendulum  from  one  extreme  to  another.  A  period 
of  marked  spirituality  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  one  of  worldliness 
nearly  as  well  marked ;  a  period  of  coldly  critical,  or  sharply  in¬ 
tellectual  thinking  by  one  of  mysticism  ;  a  period  of  “  fads  ”  and 
“crazes”  of  fantastic  fashion,  by  one  of  reaction  in  favor  of  older 
and  simpler  fashions;  a  fevered  “boom”  by  depression  and  stag¬ 
nation  ;  a  period  of  over-strict  discipline  by  one  of  unseemly  and 
injurious  laxity ;  a  period  of  contentment  in  quiet  country  ways, 
by  one  of  desertion  of  peace  and  plenty  in  the  open  and  of  fever¬ 
ish  rush  to  already  overcrowded  cities  to  find  disappointment  and 
loss  of  more  than  money ;  and  this  by  a  second  reaction  in  favor 
of  the  country. 

There  are  numerous  signs  to  be  noted,  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  reaction  in  favor  of  wealth  in  such  primeval 
things  as  only  the  country  can  give.  The  soil  and  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  as  for  example  of  the  famous  Aroostook  County,  Maine, 
are  getting  to  be  better  understood  and  acted  upon.  The  remark¬ 
able  contributions  of  agricultural  New  England  and  of  other 
sections  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  are  having  their  effect. 
Forestry  is  coming  to  be  better  understood  and  most  advan¬ 
tageously  practised.  Official  lists  of  “  abandoned  farms  ”  show 
that  many  of  them  are  Injing  bouglit  and  settled  upon. 
Natives  of  the  country  who  have  been  fortunate  in  cities  are  en¬ 
riching  their  native  towns  with  gifts  that  elevate  and  refine  coun¬ 
try  life.  Parks,  libraries,  water,  light  and  means  of  locomotion 
are  increasing  in  country  villages ;  so  that  what  is  really  worth 
having  in  the  life  of  larger  communities  can  be  had  without 
abandoning  the  country  for  the  sake  of  them. 

It  is  not  intended,  however,  that  none  should  leave  the  coun- 
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try  for  the  city.  On  the  contrary  it  is  indispensable  that  some 
should  do  so,  since  it  is  often  said  that  cities  would  cease  to  exist 
if  not  replenished  with  the  more  vigorous  life  of  the  country. 
But  all  need  not  go.  Neither  need  all  in  the  city  leave  it  for  the 
country.  Yet  the  frequent  accounts  of  the  over-supply  of  per¬ 
sons  in  many  city  occupations  show  that  there  is  an  excess  in 
city  population ;  which  excess,  only,  it  is  especially  desirable  to 
remove  as  completely  as  possible  to  the  country.  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  and  to  prevent  excessive  migration  from  coun- 
tiy  to  city,  and  to  help  the  return  of  excessive  city  population  to 
the  country,  both  movements  must  be  made  more  intelligent. 
Both  should  result  from  a  reasonable  probability  of  success  in  em¬ 
bracing  a  plainly  perceived  opportunity. 

I  have  now  for  some  years  been  impressed  with  the  thought 
that  the  public  schools  might,  in  perfectly  appropriate  ways,  be 
made  a  powerful  auxiliary  agency  for  preventing  undue  and  ill- 
advised  migration  from  the  country  to  the  city  and  for  encourag¬ 
ing  a  desirable  migration  from  city  to  country. 

Comprehensively,  the  school  should  at  every  point  of  its  being 
and  action  touch  the  two  great,  ever  present  realities  —  man  and 
nature.  It  should  in  its  educational  work  touch  every  pupil  in 
behalf  of  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  well  being.  It  should, 
for  the  pupils’  sake,  touch  nature  at  every  accessible  point  and 
exist  and  act,  as  fully  and  well  as  circumstances  will  allow,  to 
keep  the  pupils  in  friendly  and  wholesome  touch  with  nature. 

Looking  next  more  particularly  at  the  material  organization  of 
the  country  school,  we  encounter  at  the  very  outset,  the  need 
everywhere  of  a  greatly  increased  sense  and  appreciation  of 
beauty.  Happily,  the  capacity  for  appreciating  beauty  is  pleas¬ 
antly  and  hopefully  manifested  in  many  an  obscure  by-place  and 
in  many  a  novel  and  ingenious  way.  Here,  an  old  cauldron  on 
a  stump  is  made  to  hold  a  collection  of  upright  and  trailing 
plants  that  delights  the  beholder ;  there,  an  old  boat  or  a  barrel 
sawed  in  two  lengthwise  is  made  the  graceful  bearer  of  a  small, 
portable  summer  garden,  or  in  another  place,  the  fan-like  sheet  of 
string  and  pole  supporting  morning  glories,  or  simply  a  barn  and 
door  yard  kept  with  notable  neatness ;  all  unite  to  show  that  the 
people  ai  e  capable  of  responding  to  suggestions  of  simple  beauty, 
in  keeping  with  free,  simple,  natural  living.  There  is,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  certain  kind  and  amount  of  beauty  in  diamonds,  yet 
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they  would  appear  at  a  great  disadvantage  with  dew-drops  on 
wild-rose  petals,  or  in  the  fine  door  yard  grass  on  a  summer  morn¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  they  are  but  the  poor  rich-man’s  costly  yet  inferior 
substitute  for  the  rich  poor-man’s  daily  renewed  jewels  and 
mosaics  in  earth  and  sky, —  priceless  yet  costless  as  all  divine 
things  are. 

Accordingly,  the  country  schoolhouse  should  be  indigenous  to 
its  region;  rustic, low-walled,  shingled  and  oiled,  or  painted  in  the 
soft  browns,  dull  reds  or  bronze  greens  of  October ;  broad  win¬ 
dowed  and  vine  clad,  with  a  roomy  porch  fianked  by  flower-beds  and 
native  flowering  shrubs,  arranged  and  kept  in  order  by  the  school 
with  the  kind  cooperation  of  the  parents,  and  surrounded  by  a 
sufficient  play-ground,  not  too  nice  to  romp  in.  The  whole  need 
cost  but  little.  With  low  walls,  sufficient  interior  height  can  be 
gained  by  sheathing  the  inside  of  the  brooding,  homelike  hipped 
roof  almost  to  the  top. 

A  wholesome  sense  of  honor  and  responsibility  comes  from  a 
sense  of  ownership.  Then  let  the  pupils  of  the  school  feel  that  it 
is  theirs  to  adorn  and  care  for ,  and  let  them  make  their  rules  and 
appoint  their  committees  on  this  and  that,  including  personal 
neatness,  procuring  of  books,  pictures  and  such  illustrative 
specimens  as  they  can  gather,  or  such  models,  etc.,  as  they  can 
make ;  and  they  will  be  having  a  good,  self-taught,  practical  les¬ 
son  in  civics,  in  local  self-governme>it  and  local  public  spirit. 

Taking  next  the  school  studies,  let  us  see  how  these  can  be 
made  to  direct  the  thoughts  and  lead  the  affections  and  ambitions 
toward  country  life,  its  pursuits  and  pleasures. 

Beginning  with  the  language  group,  the  reading  lessons  —  with¬ 
out  neglecting  examples  of  the  best  literature  from  all  sources 
suited  to  the  pupils — could  embrace  a  fair  proportion  devoted  to 
forestry,  fish  culture,  fruit  and  flower  culture,  general  agricul¬ 
ture,  good  roads,  preservation  of  streams  and  scenery ;  with  sup¬ 
plementary  reading  from  interesting  magazine  articles  on  local 
history,  biography,  scenery  and  industries,  and  selections  from 
such  writers  on  nature  and  rural  life  as  Bradford  Torrey,  John 
Burroughs  and  Mrs.  Stowe. 

To  reinforce  the  reading  lessons,  the  writing  books,  besides  the 
usual  noble,  wise  or  prudent  maxims,  might  head  their  pages  (or 
pairs  of  open  pages)  with  such  wholesome  or  pleasant  truths  as  — 
Country  is  the  home  of  light,  air  and  water:  Nature  well  serves 
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all  who  love  and  trust  her  :  Who  would  exchange  a  singing  brook 
for  a  rattling  street?  See  the  brave  kingbird  chase  the  flying 
crow:  The  great  woodpecker  makes  his  stiff,  pointed  tail  a  bracket 
to  sit  on  at  his  work  :  Watch  for  coltsfoot  in  clay  country  in 
early  spring :  See  the  snow  white  flowers  of  bloodroot  in  April : 
This  gray  squirrel  loves  to  sleep  in  my  coat  pocket :  See  the  colt 
eat  out  of  my  hand :  Look  for  the  beautiful  fringed  gentian  in 
October. 

Spelling  lessons  can  lend  their  quota  of  aid,  as  some  of  them 
do,  by  sections  of  words  drawn  from  various  country  objects  and 
pursuits,  including  thing  words  for  those  who  think  in  things  by 
inventing  and  making  them,  as  well  as  thought  words  for  those 
who  think  in  words  to  speak  or  write  them. 

Grammar,  too,  can  furnish  a  full  proportion  of  words  and  sen¬ 
tences  from  rural  objects  and  pursuits  to  illustrate  the  parts  of 
speech  and  their  proper  use  in  forming  sentences.  Thus :  A 
horse  or  dog  can  understand  your  looks,  and  tone  and  manner  if 
he  cannot  understand  your  words.  Health  is  the  best  wealth. 
Eat  fruits  and  vegetables  at  all  seasons.  Our  hens  took  the  prize 
at  the  fair. 

Turning  from  language  to  science  and  taking  first  arithmetic 
as  a  universal  foundation  study,  its  practical  examples,  under  all 
subjects,  should  give  a  fair  proportion  relating  to  various  country 
industries.  Thus:  Sold  24  tons  of  hay  to  a  stable,  14  to  the 
doctor,  and  6  to  the  grocer.  How  many  in  all?  An  orchard 
yielded  fi50  barrels  of  apples,  of  which  the  owner  sold  564.  How 
many  had  he  left?  A  farmer  mixed  42  pounds  of  shagbarks  at 
ten  cents  a  pound,  31  pounds  of  butternuts  at  twelve  cents  a 
pound,  and  thirty-six  pounds  of  filberts  at  eleven  cents  a  pound. 
How  many  pounds  in  the  mixture,  and  what  would  it  be  worth  a 
pound  ? 

A  boy  set  390  eggs.  The  hens  hatched  87  per  cent  of  them, 
92  per  cent  of  the  chickens  lived  six  months  or  more,  76  per  cent 
of  these  were  sold  at  twenty  cents  apiece  and  the  boy  got  two 
and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  proceeds.  How  many  chickens  were 
hatched?  How  many  lived?  How  many  were  sold,  and  how 
much  did  the  boy  receive  ?  Such  examples  of  every  kind  might 
be  multiplied  to  any  reasonable  extent,  without  neglecting  the 
arithmetic  of  the  office,  bank,  store  or  machine  shop,  which  now 
seem  to  monopolize  too  much  of  our  school  arithmetics,  and  so 
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helps  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  pupils  too  exclusively  towards  the 
city  office  or  counting  room. 

With,  and  not  after  number,  form  should  be  associated.  Num¬ 
ber  tells  how  much.  Form  fixes  shape.  Number  is  quantity 
measured  by  units.  Form  is  the  definite  arrangement  of  points 
which  makes  shape.  Arithmetic  is  the  study  of  number.  Geom¬ 
etry  is  the  study  of  form.  Therefore  as  number  and  form  go 
hand  in  hand  through  life,  arithmetic  and  geometry  should  go 
hand  in  hand  in  education,  the  preparation  for  life.  With  a  little 
knowledge  of  some  useful  elements  of  geometry,  the  farmer  could 
measure  his  fields  and  compute  their  areas  ;  and  the  length  of  the 
rafters  for  a  barn.  He  could  find  the  cubic  yards  of  earth  taken 
out  in  digging  a  cellar  or  a  well,  and  could  lay  out  walls  or  fences 
at  true  right  angles  with  each  other.  Geometry  will  help  in 
making  a  star  pattern  patch-work.  Arithmetic  will  help  in  find¬ 
ing  what  it  is  worth  when  done. 

Now  that  the  little  shoe  shop  has  ceased  to  be  the  frequent  ap¬ 
pendage  that  it  once  was  of  many  a  farm,  or  has  become  a  tool 
house  or  a  hen  house,  the  farmer  and  his  boys,  provided  with  a 
few  tools  and  with  a  little  knowledge  of  geometry,  and  with  the 
precision  of  thought  and  operation  which  it  is  the  mission  of  that 
beautiful  study  to  secure,  could  beguile  many  a  lonely  winter 
hour  by  making  useful  or  ornamental  boxes  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  simple  tables,  brackets,  shelves,  frames,  stools,  plant- 
stands,  various  simple  patterns  of  inlaid  work,  and  true  hexagon 
and  octagon  patterns  for  quilting  work.  They  would  meanwhile 
also  acquire  insight  and  handiness  in  shaping,  fitting,  making  and 
repairing  various  things  in  and  about  the  house  that  would  enable 
them  to  start  out  on  their  farm  work  in  spring  with  everything  in 
perfect  order,  and  with  a  considerable  saving  of  time,  labor  and 
expense.  They  would,  furthermore,  without  damaging  interfer¬ 
ence  with  established  mechanical  trades,  thus  do  much  to  keep 
alive  the  various  hand  trades  of  former  days,  which  gave  pleasant 
variety  to  village  life,  besides  promoting  intelligence  by  keeping 
the  mind  variously  active. 

Local  farmers’  clubs  could  add  to  their  other  doings  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  their  contrivances.  Country  schools  also  could  hold  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  their  winter  handiwork,  and  club  and  school  could 
healthfully  animate,  stimulate  and  emulate  each  other,  withal 
making  the  school-room  cheery  with  a  little  simple  festivity. 
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So  far  as  customarily  required  text-book  studies  go,  natural 
science  in  the  common  school  is  mostly  limited  to  geography, 
which,  therefore,  does  well  to  treat,  as  it  commonly  does  inci¬ 
dentally,  a  little  of  astronomical  and  physical  as  well  as  political 
and  commercial  geography,  and  with  some  reference  to  the  his¬ 
tory  and  natural  history  of  states  and  countries. 

This  variously  useful  study  should,  therefore,  even  by  the  self- 
denying  efforts  of  school  constituencies,  if  necessary,  have  the  aid 
of  globes  as  the  only  adequate  means  of  fixing  a  true  idea  of  the 
relative  sizes  and  portions  of  different  parts  of  the  earth.  Who, 
for  example,  that  has  for  years  studied  only  an  atlas,  in  which 
divisions  as  unequal  as  Europe  or  Asia  are  made  to  appear  equal 
by  filling  equal  pages,  can  have  a  true  conception  of  their  com¬ 
parative  sizes  ?  Or  what  correct  idea  is  possible,  except  from  a 
globe,  of  the  shape,  length  and  direction  of  any  long  voyage,  or 
of  the  relative  positions  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  or  of 
Spitzbergen,  North  Cape  and  Greenland?  Indeed,  now  that 
paper  globes  are  so  common  and  cheap  that  every  pupil  can  easily 
have  one  —  or  even  two,  one  for  home  use  —  why  would  it  not  be 
much  better  to  substitute  these  for  atlases  and  then  put  the  text 
alone  of  the  school  geographies  into  a  book  that  could  be  carried 
in  the  pocket?  This  preliminary  point  settled,  stress  should  be 
laid  in  geographical  study  in  the  country  school,  not  on  the  size, 
number,  wealth  or  power  of  other  nations,  but  upon  those  points 
concerning  them  which  are  naturally  of  most  interest  to  the  com¬ 
munity  where  the  geography  is  studied.  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Scotland  are  more  interesting  to  a  Northern  country  boy  than 
Egypt  is;  and  the  agriculture,  manufactures  and  home  life  of 
England,  France,  Germany  and  Russia  are  of  more  interest  to  him 
than  their  cities,  universities,  armies  and  navies  ;  though  truly 
nothing  connected  with  any  people’s  life  should  miss  its  proper 
share  of  attention. 

Other  natural  science  than  is  embraced  in  geography  must,  in 
the  common  school,  be  mostly  given  by  talks,  either  by  the 
teacher  or  by  invited  visitors.  Talks  by  speakers  who  are  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  and  actively  interested  in  the  subjects  on 
which  they  are  speaking  are  far  more  interesting,  and  hence  far 
more  effectual  in  making  a  lasting  impression,  than  set  lessons 
learned  as  a  task.  This  is  a  point  which,  apart  from  the  special 
interest  of  country  schools,  might  well  receive  greatly  increased 
attention. 
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Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  whole  group  of  subjects  called 
moral  in  the  widest  sense,  the  human  mind,  character,  conduct, 
life  and  activity,  individual,  social,  industrial,  political.  These 
subjects,  history,  biography,  ethics,  civics,  economics,  all  relate  to 
human  well-being,  well-doing  and  well-having. 

Though  I  have  seen  from  a  hill  top  one  mountain-walled,  cold, 
northern  town,  said  to  have  but  one  road  entering  it  and  not  one 
physician,  lawyer  or  merchant  in  it,  there  are  but  few  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  there  is  not  some  clergyman,  physician,  lawyer, 
teacher,  writer  or  artist ;  some  prominent  citizen  —  merchant, 
manufacturer,  farmer  or  banker,  within  seven  miles  of  some 
school,  who  would  willingly  take  his  part  with  others  in  giving  to 
schools  a  series  of  useful  and  interesting  weekly  practical  talks  on 
health,  character,  travel,  lives  of  great  men,  and  success  in  life ; 
or  on  birds,  plants,  rocks,  the  stars,  etc.,  and  as  well  illustrated  as 
possible.  Such  talks  could  be  combined  or  alternate  with  or  re¬ 
place  the  “  Friday  afternoon  entertainment  exercises,”  which 
seem  to  be  on  the  increase,  as  indicated  by  the  publications  de¬ 
voted  to  them.  Parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  should  attend 
these  talks  for  their  own  pleasure  and  profit  and  to  strengthen 
the  school  work. 

With  home,  church  and  state  thus  openly  affiliated  in  and  for 
the  school,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  plan  thus  outlined, 
with  schools  otherwise  conducted  on  the  lines  thus  far  indicated, 
would  positively  and  strongly  and  effectively  tend  to  a  marked 
increase  in  local  public  spirit  and  a  happily  and  beneficially  en¬ 
livened  home  and  community  life  in  otherwise  lonely  districts, 
where  only  six  to  ten  boys  and  girls  make  the  attendance  at  the 
little  road-side  school.  Thence  might  spring  up  increasing  faith 
in  the  possibilities  of  country  life,  and  love  of  it,  with  consequent 
single-minded  purpose  and  undivided  energy  in  conducting,  vary¬ 
ing,  increasing  and  improving  rural  industries.  It  might  then 
result  that  the  little  six-to-ten  pupil  rural  schools  might  sometime 
rejoice  in  once  more  becoming  the  sixty-pupil  schools  of  our 
fathers  if  not  the  hundred-pupil  schools  of  our  grandfathers,  and 
with  ^the  final  result  of  a  greatly  improved  general  community 
life. 

Finally  :  To  show  that  the  ideas  and  suggestions  here  pre¬ 
sented  are  not  visionary  and  that  others,  elsewhere,  are  awake 
and  active  with  regard  to  the  same  or  similar  ones,  it  may  be 
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added  in  conclusion  that  it  was  not  long  ago  reported  that 
“  a  body  of  wealthy  and  public-spirited  New  York  citizens  had  a 
special  investigation  made  into  the  conditions  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  agriculture,”  and  that  one  result  has  been  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  “Committee  for  the  promotion  of  agri¬ 
culture  for  New  York  state.” 

The  two  underlying  principles  of  this  excellent  movement  are : 
first,  that  city  and  country  are  mutually  dependent  allies ;  and 
second,  “that  when  the  same  careful  business  methods  can  be 
applied  to  farming  that  are  applied  to  other  industries,  there  will 
be  a  great  improvement  in  agriculture,  on  which  general  prosper¬ 
ity  depends. 

On  these  principles  the  plan  of  operations  “  is  to  hold  in  each 
agricultural  township  a  school  of  several  days’  duration  which 
shall  supplement  the  ordinary  farmers’  institute  with  the  more 
accurate  method  of  university  extension.”  The  lecturers  will  not 
be  theorists  only,  but  largely  the  most  intelligent  and  successful 
practical  farmers,  together  with  scientific  experts  in  matters 
necessary  to  be  known  by  farmers. 

Make  the  country  schools  work  in  harmony  everywhere  with  a 
plan  like  this  and,  with  the  always  and  everywhere  indispensable 
element  of  character  well  attended  to,  the  problem  of  successful 
rural  life  will  be  solved. 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF.  A  COURSE  OF  STUDY.* 

I 

This  win  be  taken  to  mean,  as  was  doubtless  intended,  a 
course  of  study  for  public  schools,  including  primary,  gram¬ 
mar,  and  high  school  grades. 

In  arranging  a  course  of  study,  sufficient  supervision  of  proper 
quality  must  be  presumed.  Where  this  is  lacking  more  detail 
should  be  put  into  the  printed  course  than  is  otherwise  desirable. 

In  preparing  a  course,  its  purpose  and  proper  use  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  The  course  for  grades  below  the  high  school  is  likely 
to  contain  no  options  as  to  studies  to  be  pursued,  and  is  not  for 
general  distribution,  but  is  intended  as  a  working  hand-book  for 
grade  teachers.  It  should  contain  a  plain  statement  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  each  subject  to  be  undertaken  in  each  grade.  The  various 
items  may  be  gone  into  with  sufficient  detail,  so  that  the  teacher, 

*  Abstract  of  the  remarks  of  Saperintendent.  C.  Q.  Pearse,  Omaha,  Neb.,  at  the 
Indianapolis  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence. 
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following  this  guide  alone,  will  not  be  in  danger  of  omitting 
essential  parts. 

It  is  questionable  whether  philosophical  reflections,  or  the  state¬ 
ment  of  educational  theories,  or  of  educational  principles,  have  a 
place  here.  These  may  more  properly  be  relegated  to  teachers’ 
institutes  and  meetings. 

It  is  to  be  doubted,  too,  whether  samples  or  examples  in  arith¬ 
metic,  sample  lessons  in  nature  study,  or  sample  questions  in 
geography  or  in  some  other  study,  have  a  proper  place  here. 

Methods  and  devices  too  should  be  left  for  other  places  and 
times. 

These  all  savor  of  formalism.  The  aim  should  be  not  only  to 
prevent  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  conform  to  uni¬ 
form  methods  and  forms,  but  so  to  arrange  a  course  that  they 
may  be  stimulated  to  investigation  and  trial  of  new  and  original 
plans  and  devices. 

The  ideal  course  would  probably  deal  with  subjects  entirely  by 
topics,  rather  than  by  pages  in  a  text- book.  Where  parts  of  sub¬ 
jects  are  designated  by  pages,  much  is  left  to  be  done  in  general 
and  grade  meetings,  and  by  circulars  sent  out  as  they  seem 
needed.  In  some  text-books,  however,  topics  are  so  well  arranged 
that  little  more  than  a  designation  of  pages  is  needed. 

Cautions  or  suggestions  especially  likely  to  be  needed  may  be 
briefly  noted  in  connection  with  the  proper  subjects,  or  these  sug¬ 
gestions  may  be  appended  to  the  course. 

As  to  the  form  of  arrangement,  doubtless  the  superintendent, 
in  preparing  such  course,  will  wish  to  prepare  each  subject  as  a 
whole,  connectedly,  grade  following  grade.  In  arranging  form 
for  use  of  teachei's,  however,  that  course  is  probably  more  usable 
which  has  all  the  subjects  or  parts  of  subjects  to  be  taken  up  in 
that  grade,  or  in  that  sub  division  of  a  grade  arranged  together. 
Probably  the  teacher  gets  more  easily  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
her  grade  work  and  that  of  the  grades  above  and  below,  than 
where  another  plan  is  used. 

The  high  school  course  is  to  be  used  as  is  the  course  for  the 
grades,  but  has  also  another  use.  This  is  for  the  use  of  teachers, 
but  is  also  for  quite  general  distribution  among  parents,  and 
among  pupils  ready  to  enter  the  high  school,  to  enable  them  to 
select,  or  their  parents  to  select  for  them,  the  most  desirable  of 
the  high  school  courses.  Not  only  is  some  tabular  arrangement 
of  these  courses  desirable,  but  a  reasonably  full  syllabus  of  the 
work  attempted  in  each  subject  in  each  class,  will  be  of  service  to 
patrons  as  well  as  to  teachers.  Some  little  suggestions  as  to  pur¬ 
pose  of  each  course,  as  arranged,  and  to  what  it  most  directly 
leads  or  what  it  best  fits  for,  may  very  properly  be  included. 

In  a  word,  the  course  of  study  is  prepared  as  a  hand-book  for 
craftsmen,  to  enable  teachers  to  get  best  results  in  the  school,  not 
to  show  the  superintendent’s  fullness  of  knowledge,  his  philo¬ 
sophical  bias  or  his  literary  style. 
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EDITORIAL. 

WILLIAM  McKINLtiY  now  enters  into  the  great  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  these  United  States.  Of  the  13,888,762  votes  cast  in 
Noven>ber  he  had  7,101,401.  This  was  a  majority  over  Bryan  of  630,- 
745,  and  over  all  competitors  of  316,399.  Bryan  made  a  noble  fight. 
A  man  who  could  poll  6,470,656  votes  with  all  the  odds  he  had  against 
him  is  a  foeman  worthy  of  any  presidential  candidate’s  steel.  This 
great  defeated  host,  —  as  well  as  the  millions  who  followed  his  standard 
to  victory,  will  watch  President  McKinley  carefully  to  see  how  he  dis¬ 
charges  the  solemn  trust  placed  in  his  hands.  We  hope  he  will  lead 
the  nation  safely  forward  and  that  we  may  all  witness  a  returning  tide 
of  prosperity.  When  this  comes  70,000,000  of  people  will  rejoice. 

THh^SE  are  the  days  of  great  undertakings.  With  what  surprise 
would  our  grandfathers  have  witnessed  the  building  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bridge  or  the  erection  of  a  twenty-eight-story  structure  like  that  of 
the  Tract  Society  in  New  York;  or  the  chaining  of  Niagara  and  the 
running  of  electric  cars.  The  rapid  growth  of  urban  population  makes 
the  question  of  water  supply  a  very  serious  and  important  one.  Boston  is 
meeting  her  increasing  needs  grandly.  To  furnish  a  full  supply  for  her 
wants  and  for  the  twenty-seven  cities  and  towns  within  ten  miles  —  with 
a  total  population  of  a  million  —  a  large  lake  is  being  made  in  the 
towns  of  Clinton,  Sterling  and  the  Boylstons,  which  will  be  nearly  nine 
miles  long  and  cover  six  and  a  half  square  miles.  The  new  lake  is  to 
average  forty-six  feet  deep,  contain  63,068,000,000  gallons  of  water 
and  supply- 1 1 1,000,000  daily  to  the  Metropolitan  District.  The  cost 
will  be  about  825,000,000  and  3,000  men  are  pushing  the  work.  It 
seems  too  bad,  though  a  necessity,  that  in  making  this  lake  churches  and 
homes  should  be  destroyed  and  1,711  people  dispossessed.  We  can 
imagine  the  feelings  of  the  aged  men  and  women  as  they  see  a  great 
lake  covering  the  ancestral  acres  and  the  homes  of  their  childhood. 
But  the  welfare  of  a  million  people  demands  the  sacrifice.  Who  would 
have  thought  of  such  a  colossal  work  a  century  ago?  This  matter  of 
the  water  supply  vitally  affects  the  health  of  children.  Educators 
should  be  alive  to  the  needs  of  their  communities,  and  educate  the 
coming  generation  to  provide  liberally  the  best  water  obtainable. 
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The  carefully  prepared  editorials  in  February  Education, — the 
work  of  au  educator  of  national  repute  and  who  is  probably  bet¬ 
ter  fitted  by  experience,  observation  and  sound  judgement,  to  speak  ex 
cathedra  concerning  educational  matters  in  the  South  than  any  other 
Northern  man  now  living  —  are  attracting  the  attention  and  winning 
encomiums  from  the  most  eminent  educators  North  and  South.  To 
instance  one  from  many.  Major  J.  B.  Merwin,  of  St.  Ix)uis,  the  Nestor 
of  Southwestern  educational  journalism,  writes  us :  “  Your  editorials 

on  ‘  our  Northern  givei's  ’  are  timely  and  just.  I  know  from  years  of 
close  obsen’ation  every  line  is  freighted  with  wortls  of  great  wisdom. 
It  is  quality,  of  citizenship  and  church-membership,  rather  than  quantity 
that  we  should  labor  for,  and  there  is  truth  and  great  weight  in  your 
plain  statement  that  money  donated  to  encourage  the  colored  people  to 
build  up  their  own  schools  is  putting  money  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good,  rather  than  giving  money  to  build  up  any  denominational  school.” 

All  educators  should  rejoice  that  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  has  lived  so 
long  to  see  the  grand  fruitage  of  his  laborious  and  unwearying 
seedsowing.  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Barnard  and  William  Torrey  Har¬ 
ris  are  the  three  great  names  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  our  American 
educational  firmament.  Horace  Mann  wrought  mightily  and  accom¬ 
plished  much,  but  died,  alas,  too  early.  Henry  Barnard  wrought  might¬ 
ily,  accomplished  much  and  now,  in  his  serene  old  age,  sees  Dr.  Harris 
gathering  in  the  aftermath  —  a  second  and  more  abundant  yield  of  the 
educational  harvest.  The  voice  of  Horace  Mann  is  a  voice  from  the 
past.  He  lives  in  his  immortal  “  Reports.”  The  voice  of  Henry  Bar¬ 
nard  is  with  us  still,  but  bis  work  is  inwoven  with  all  that  is  noblest 
and  best  in  advancing  educational  thought  for  which  his  thirty-one 
world-embi’acing  volumes  of  The  American  Journal  of  Education  has 
rendered  a  service  too  deep,  and  broad  and  far-reaching  to  ever  be  for¬ 
gotten.  The  powerful,  subtle  yet  practical  mind  of  Dr.  Harris  is  still 
in  the  plenitude  of  its  power.  Out  of  his  storehouse  he  is  continually 
bringing  forth  untold  treasures.  By  voice  and  pen  he  is  daily  enriching 
our  literature.  The  garnered  wisdom  of  these  honored  leaders  will  be 
the  rich  and  highly  prized  legacy  of  the  coming  generations.  Could 
anything  be  more  gracious  or  more  fitting  than  for  Dr.  Harris  to  bring 
his  noble  tribute  of  deserved  praise  and  pour  it  upon  the  snowy  head  of 
Henry  Barnard !  Each  is  an  honored  son  of  Connecticut,  but  of  inter¬ 
national  fame.  Each  has  helped  to  enlarge  the  educational  horizon  of 
the  race.  These  are  not  words  of  adulation  but  of  sober  truth.  How 
much  each  has  done  to  accelerate  the  educational  progress  of  the  world 
will  be  better  understood  and  set  forth  a  century  hence.  To  Horace 
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Mann  we  pay  the  honors  due  the  noble  dead.  But  to  the  great  living 
educators  we  pay  equal  honors.  A  great  number  of  men  and  women 
who  could  not  be  in  Hartford,  on  January  25,  feel  profoundly  grateful 
for  what  was  then  and  there  seen  and  heard.  In  all  such  hearts  there  is 
an  earnest  hope  that  the  suggestion  made  by'  Dr.  Harris  will  be  heeded 
when  he  declared  that  these  words  by  Henry  Barnard,  —  words  which 
embalm  his  spirit  and  his  work —  “  ought  to  be  printed  in  gold  letters 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Capitol  of  this  flourishing  Commonwealth.” 

These  are  the  words  and  they  ought  to  be  enshrined  in  all  our  hearts  : 
“  So  far  back  as  I  have  any  recollection,  the  cause  of  true  education, 
of  the  complete  education  of  every  human  being  without  regard  to  the 
incidents  of  birth  or  fortune,  seemed  most  worthy  of  the  consecration 
of  all  my  powers,  and  if  need  be  of  any  sacrifice  of  time,  money  and 
labor,  which  I  might  be  called  upon  to  make  in  its  behalf.” 


DRAWING  AND  NATURE  STUDY  ONCE  MORE. 
Editor  of  Education  : — 

The  general  reader  of  Education  as  well  as  Professor  O’Shea  will 
naturally  expect  from  me  some  additional  remarks.  Professor  O’Shea 
thinks  that  drawing  can  best  be  taught  in  connection  with  nature-study. 
Having  found  in  his  article  statements  that  were  not  in  harmony  with 
New  York  specialists’  study  of  this  subject,  or  with  my  own  class-room 
experience  with  the  course  in  our  city  which  embodies  such  a  union  of 
drawing  and  nature-study  1  felt  it  my  duty  to  warn  both  Professor 
O’Shea  and  teachers  generally  that  his  statements  must  be  carefully 
weighed  and  tested  in  practice  before  adopting  this  union  as  the  best 
pedagogical  presentation  of  drawing  in  our  schools. 

Only  because  I  suspected  that  Professor  O’Shea  had  not  had  the 
advantage  of  a  class-room  test  in  a  school  course  did  I  feel  it  necessary 
to  warn  our  noble  army  of  teachers  who  too  often  suffer  because  they 
blindly  follow  the  teachings  and  theories  of  men  who,  without  actual 
class-room  experience,  lay  down  rules  for  their  guidance  and  then  blame 
the  teachers  where  the  expected  results  are  not  obtained. 

The  salvation  of  our  school  children  and  their  teachers  must  be 
wrought  out  by  the  children  and  the  teachers  themselves  and  it  is  be¬ 
cause  Professor  O’Shea  has  done  so  much  to  help  the  teacher  help  him¬ 
self  that  I  sacrificed  the  time  and  labor  in  preparing  my  article.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Professor  is  a  seeker  for  the  truth  and  I  wished  to  have  him 
avoid  the  mistakes  I  myself  made  in  an  earlier  stage  of  my  study  of  tlie 
subject,  by  lending  too  much  weight  to  psychology  and  too  little  to  ex- 
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perience.  The  Professor’s  skill  as  a  debater  every  one  admits,  but  a 
careful  reader  of  his  latest  remarks  will  see  that  he  ignores  the  real 
issue,  viz.  the  union  of  nature-study  and  drawing  as  the  best  peda¬ 
gogical  presentation  of  the  subject  of  drawing  in  our  elementary 
schools.  He  seeks  to  draw  me  from  the  vantage  ground  of  practice  in 
class-room  to  the  bogs  of  useless  psychological  discussion  as  to 
whether  I  hold  the  nativistic  theory  or  the  empiristic  theory  of  vision. 
Any  one  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  debate  will  notice  that  he  em¬ 
ployed  the  debater’s  old  device  of  ascribing  to  me  views  that  he  thought 
he  could  refute  and  then  refuted  views  which  he  ascribed  to  me.  What 
I  believe  and  what  Professor  O’Shea  says  I  believe  are  two  very  differ¬ 
ent  things.  Another  device  he  adopts  to  weaken  the  force  of  my  re¬ 
marks  is  to  mingle  skillfully  with  his  quotations  from  his  psychologies, 
his  comments  thereon  so  that  they  appear  to  give  his  interpretation 
more  support  than  they  really  do.  To  test  this,  the  fair-minded  reader 
need  only  write  down  what  the  authorities  he  quotes  really  say  apart 
from  his  comments.  I  am  willing  to  leave  to  any  candid  reader  w  hether 
the  Professor’s  statement  that  “  the  eye  singly  is  capable  of  apprehend¬ 
ing  color  only  ”  is  not  dogmatic  and  unwarranted  by  our  present  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  physiology  of  the  eye,  the  physics  of  light  and  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  physiological  psychology.  Fair-minded  authors  present 
both  sides  and  are  cautious  in  making  a  statement  which  requires  ‘^one 
or  two  words  of  explanation  ”  that  somehow  extend  over  four  pages  of 
this  magazine.  If  the  reader  will  go  further  and  read  what  the  physi¬ 
ological  psychologists  say  in  the  chapters  from  which  he  quotes,  they 
will  find  further  confirmation.  Add  to  this  a  reading  of  six  pages  of 
Spencer’s  remarks  on  drawing  in  his  book  on  “Education”  and  Pain’s 
chapter  on  the  same  subject  in  “  Education  as  a  Science  ”  and  he  will 
find  not  only  the  source  of  much  that  is  correct  in  the  Professor’s  re¬ 
marks,  but  also  the  cautions  he  has  disregarded. 

Nor  is  the  Professor  more  fortunate  in  appealing  to  the  experience  of 
the  teachers  in  St.  Paul  and  Chicago,  who  are  considered  “successful 
by  the  authorities  ”  and  therefore  by  Professor  O’Shea.  An  artist  who 
heard,  with  me,  the  papers  and  discussions  in  the  Art  Department  of  the 
N.  Pv!  A.  at  Denver,  has  a  very  different  opinion  of  the  “  success”  of 
our  teachers  in  presenting  drawing.  Nor  are  artists  or  art  critics  in 
general  any  more  content  with  the  usual  methods  of  teaching  drawing  in 
our  schools,  than  is  Professor  O’Shea  or  myself  or  “any  thoughtful 
drawing  teacher  actually  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  director  of  the  New  York  Art  Students’  League,  who  observes 
the  work  of  scholars  from  all  over  the  country,  says  that  “  the  students 
who  come  there  trained  by  the  systems  of  drawing  pursued  all  over  the 
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United  States,  must  unlearn  what  they  have  learned.  Their  previous 
training  in  our  schools  has  hindered  not  helped  them  in  their  subsequent 
study  of  art.” 

Hamerton,  in  the  preface  to  a  reprint  of  his  articles  on  Drawing  and 
Engraving  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  as  well  as  in  the  articles 
themselves,  declares  very  plainly  the  outcome  of  what  Professor  O’Shea 
calls  “  Scientific  experimentation  on  children’s  drawings.”  This  is  not 
new.  Clapp  in  Boston,  at  least  three  years  ago,  and  the  San  Jos^ 
schools  in  California,  have  undertaken  the  study  of  children’s  drawings. 
I  do  not  presume  to  state  their  value  to  the  science  of  child  study. 
I  merely  wish  to  state“what  Hamerton  says  of  their  value  in  art  educa¬ 
tion.  Hamerton  states  :  “  Children  even  in  the  most  advanced  societies, 
invariably  begin  to  draw  on  the  most  ancient  principles  of  primitive 
work,  and  if  they  are  not  interferred  with  by  teachers  those  principles 
would  re-establish  themselves  and  we  should  soon  be  back  again,  artis¬ 
tically,  in  the  dark  ages.” 

If  the  Professor  will  come  to  New  York  City  I  shall  be  happy  to 
show  him  my  psychologies,  the  results  of  his  ideas  in  practice  and  of 
our  specialists’  study  and  their  results  in  the  class-room.  It  would 
give  me  pleasure  to  introduce  him  to  the  teacher  I  mentioned  in  the 
January  issue,  who  has  evolved  a  method  of  mind  training  through 
drawing  which  is  the  outcome  of  years  of  study  in  this  special  branch. 

In  the  hope  that  you  will  pardon  my  trespass  upon  your  valuable 
space  and  that  we  shall  not  find  this  discussion  to  end  as  did  the  famous 
discussion  in  George  Eliot’s  brilliant  essay  in  Theophrastus  Such  en¬ 
titled  “  How  we  encourage  research,”  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

Henut  G.  Schneider. 

Grammar  School  90. 

New  York  City. 

Editors  of  Education  : 

For  the  information  of  Prof.  Robert  E.  Moritz  and  others  who  may 
be  interested  in  the  simplification  of  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  I 
would  say  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  worked  out  a 
method  of  teaching  problems  in  proportion  similar  to  that  explained  on 
pages  360-364  of  the  February  number  of  your  journal.  I  however 
applied  my  method  not  only  to  proportion,  but  to  percentage,  interest, 
discount  and  a  number  of  other  classes  of  problems  in  arithmetic.  The 
method  is  fully  explained  in  my  Notes  on  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Education,  published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

William  Noetling. 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
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CHIL  D  STUD  r—  SOME  OF  ITS  AIMS  AND  ME  TIIODS. 

MISS  BERTHA  F.  MORRILL. 

H’eUe$ley  '96,  Brookline  Training  Clatt. 

(^Concluded.') 

The  first  notable  studies  made  along  this  line  were  by  Professor 
'  Bowditch,  who  took  the  weight  and  height  of  24,500  Boston 
pupils.  He  found  that  until  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  hoys  were 
taller  and  heavier  than  girls.  The  girls  then  l)egau  to  grow  very 
rapidly,  and  for  the  next  few  years  surpass  the  boys,  both  in  height 
and  weight.  The  boys,  however,  overtake  and  pass  them  soon  after, 
and  remain  taller  and  heavier.  Mr.  Axel  Key  concluded,  from  18,- 
000  subjects,  that  boys  pass  three  distinct  periods  of  growth :  A 
moderate  increase  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  years ;  a  weaker  growth 
from  the  ninth  to  thirteenth,  and  a  much  greater  one  from  the  fourteenth 
to  sixteenth  years.  Other  results  suggest  seventeen  as  a  stationary 
year.  Mr.  Walling  Houser  found  that  children  grow  little  from  the  end 
of  November  to  the  end  of  March ;  grow  tall  but  increase  little  in 
weight  from  March  till  August,  and  increase  mainly  in  weight  and  lit¬ 
tle  in  height  from  August  to  November. 

“We  have  come  to  recognize  clearly,”  says  another  writer,  “the 
necessity  of  being  sure  that  children  possess  no  defects  tliat  incapaci¬ 
tate  them  for  school-work,  or  for  which  allowance  must  be  made  in 
instruction.  »  »  *  Whenever  such  a  defect  exists  it  ought  to 

be  made  known  and  provided  for,  and  to  discover  such  defects  we 
ought  to  have  some  system  of  testing  the  children  in  various  ways.” 

Much  work  has  been  done  in  the  testing  of  sight  and  hearing.  In  an 
article  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary,  Vol.  H.,  No.  3,  Oscar  Chresinan, 
P'ellow  of  Clarke  University,  has  brought  together  in  an  interesting 
monograph,  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  hearing 
pow'er  of  children,  and  the  defectiveness  of  the  same.  F'rom  the  exam¬ 
inations  given  here  and  the  stated  results,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  hear¬ 
ing  must  l)e  carefully  looked  after  and  frequently  tested,  and  that 
parents  and  teachers  should  be  very  patient  with  the  dull,  stupid  child. 
The  following  examples  will  suffice  to  show  the  work  being  done : 

Doctor  Barr  made  some  examinations  in  Great  Britain,  and  found 
166  out  of  600  pupils  defective  in  hearing,  and  that  there  were  twice  as 
many  with  defective  hearing  among  the  backward  children  as  among 
the  bright  children. 
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In  the  best  schools  in  Paris,  those  who  were  lowest  in  their  classes, 
and  counted  dull,  were  carefully  tested  and  the  great  majority  of  these 
pupils  were  found  to  be  deaf,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

One  purpose  of  Mr.  Chresman’s  work  is,  he  says,  to  bring  before 
teachers  the  great  need  of  looking  after  children’s  hearing,  and  this  can 
best  be  shown  by  the  world’s  experiments  in  this  direction. 

Tests  have  been  made  for  eye  and  ear  impressions,  on  children  who 
are  constitutionally  bad  spellers,  on  the  ground  that  if  a  child  cannot 
learn  to  spell,  it  is  well  to  locate  the  difficulty  before  trying  to  deal  with 
the  case.  Knowledge  of  spelling  begins  with  perception  through  eye  or 
ear,  and  ends  with  the  establishment  of  a  chain  of  memories.  Miss 
Adelaide  WycotT,  of  the  Packer  Institute,  Hrooklyn,  has  made  careful 
teats  in  this  direction,  and  through  a  comparison  of  the  eye  and  ear 
series  of  tests  made,  she  brings  out  the  facts,  that  (1.)  Many  consti¬ 
tutionally  bad  spellers  have  defective  sight,  some  defective  hearing. 
(2.)  The  same  causes  that  have  operated  to  impair  the  sight  or 
the  hearing,  have  frequently  impaired  the  retentive  power. 

The  Iowa  Society  for  Child  Study  has  been  making  investigations 
along  the  line  of  eye-mindedness  and  ear-mindedness.  It  is  thought 
tliat  those  pupils  who  are  called  eye-minded,  i.  e.,  those  who  flash  the 
letters  of  a  word  before  the  mind’s  eye,  are  the  best  spellers,  and  if 
these  investigations  point  to  the  same  conclusion,  the  .society  will  take 
steps  to  develop  eye-mindedness  in  poor  spellers.  In  this  work  the 
society  has  prepared  three  tests :  auditory,  visual,  and  ando-visual, 
which  are  sent  out  to  the  various  teachers,  asking  them  to  try  them  on 
their  pupils  and  return  the  results  obtained  to  the  secretary  of  the 
society. 

Although  taste  and  smell  have  never  been  very  fully  studied,  they 
are  senses  which  are  peculiarly  open  to  education.  “  If  good  water 
could  be  distinguished  from  bad,”  says  one  writer,  “  by  the  average 
individual  as  well  as  it  is  by  the  horse,  many  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and 
diphtheria  would  be  avoided.”  The  same  holds  for  smells  which  are 
invaluable  criteria  of  unhygienic  surroundings.  The  observ'ations  which 
have  been  made  on  these  senses  show  nasal  diseases  that  seem  to  be 
strangely  associated  with  weakness  of  memory  and  attention,  to  be 
more  common  than  supposed. 

To  turn  now  to  the  ethical  study  of  children.  Not  much  has  been 
done  along  the  line  to  find  out  what  kind  of  moral  ideas  children  have, 
yet  some  investigations  made  in  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Osborn,  are  very  interesting  and  perhaps  instructive.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  ethical  study,  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  eleven  years  was  selected.  Two  questions  were  pre- 
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sented  to  the  class,  the  answers  to  which  were  to  be  written  and  handed 
to  the  teacher.  For  the  boys,  the  questions  were  :  “  What  must  a  boy 

do  to  be  called  a  good  boy,  and  what  must  he  do  to  be  called  a  bad  boy?  ” 
Two  similar  questions  were  given  to  the  girls.  The  answers  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  careful  examination.  Separate  lists  w'ere  made  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  acts  or  kinds  of  conduct  w’hich  in  the  opinion  of  each  constituted 
the  gootl  or  the  bad  boy ;  the  good  or  the  bad  girl.  The  results  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  examination  of  these  papers  are  both  interesting  and 
significant.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  judgments  are 
spontaneous  and  do  not  represent  such  conclusions  as  might  have  been 
obtained  by  the  careful  questioning  of  the  teacher. 

“  The  papers  make  it  clear,”  says  Mr.  OslMjrn,  “  that  the  moral  ideas 
of  children  are  chiefly  concerned  with  concrete  acts ;  at  the  same  time 
evidence  is  not  wanting  that  they  have  developed  some  power  of 
abstracting  and  generalizing.  The  good  boy  is  one  who  “minds  his 
mother  ”  or  “  teacher,”  one  who  “does  not  quarrel,”  etc.  The  bad 
girl  is  described  as  one  who  “tells  stories,”  “  quarrels  with  her  play¬ 
mates,”  “  is  not  good  at  home,”  etc. 

In  all  of  the  papers  the  two  virtues  most  frequently  mentioned  as 
essential  to  the  gooil  boy  or  the  gootl  girl  are  obedience  and  truthful¬ 
ness;  the  former,  however,  seems  to  be  more  important  than  the  latter. 

These  papers  furnish  a  confirmation  of  what  has  been  fretpiently 
noted,  that  to  young  children,  right  is  what  is  permitted  and  wrong 
what  is  forbidden.  Several  boys  characterize  the  good  boy  as  one  w’ho 
does  not  “  smoke  or  fight,”  or  “  play  hookey,”  and  the  girls  in  a 
similar  way  describe  the  good  girl  as  one  who  “does  not  whisper  in 
school,”  or  “  make  a  noise  on  a  rainy  day,”  or  “drum  on  the  piano.” 

Such  inquiries  as  these  furnish  invaluable  data  to  the  teacher  for  a 
better  acquaintanceship  w’ith  the  individual  pupil.  They  suggest  the 
importance  of  high  ideals  for  children,  both  in  school  and  at  home. 

Thus  I  have  tried  to  sketch  briefly  some  of  the  aims  and  methods  of 
the  great  child-study  movement,  which  is,  like  the  child  himself,  still 
young  and  immature,  but  bound  to  grow.  Last  summer,  in  Chicago, 
after  a  crowded  three  days’  meeting,  with  a  full  program  on  Child- 
Study,  a  national  society  was  organized,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  have 
an  active  branch  in  every  city  and  unite  parents,  teachers,  physicians 
and  others,  in  collecting  material  to  help  in  this  movement  which  is 
(in  Doctor  Burnham’s  terse  phrase),  “directly  for  the  sake  of  the 
teacher,  indirectly  for  the  sake  of  the  child,  and  incidentally  for  the 
sake  of  science.” 
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A  FAMILY  OF  EDUCATORS. 


MCDONALD  FURMAN,  RAMSKY,  S.  C. 


PHOBAHLY  few[^faniilie8  in  the  South  have  furnished  more  educat¬ 
ors  than  the  Furmans  of  South  Carolina.  Other  prominent  per¬ 
sons  besides  educators  have  been  produced  by  this  family,  but  the  aim 
of  this  brief  article  will  be  to  show  the  record  of  the  family  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters  and  none  but  educators,  or  those  identified  with  educa¬ 
tion,  will  be  mentioned. 

Wootl  Furman,  founder  of  the  family,  was  a  native  of  Long  Island 
and  was  at  one  time  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  New  York  City, 
lie  became  a  settler  of  South  Carolina  and  for  about  five  years  had 
charge  of  a  colonial  school  in  that  province.  He  was  also  engaged  in 
planting  and  surveying.  His  death  occurred  in  1783. 

Richard  Furfnan,  1).  1).,  son  of  Wood,  was  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  name.  He  was  an  eminent  Baptist  clergyman  and  deserves  men¬ 
tion  here  on  account  of  his  warm  interest  in  education,  especially  minis¬ 
terial  education.  Mr.  Colyer  Meriwether,  in  his  “  History  of  Higher 
t^ducation  in  South  Carolina,”  justly  speaks  of  Dr.  Richard  Furman  as 
“  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  ”  the  Baptist  denomination  in  the  United 
States  and  “  a  man  of  broad  views  and  far-reaching  purposes.”  He 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Baptist  Triennial  Convention,  which  met 
in  Philadelphia  in  1814,  and  was  also  the  originator  and  first  president 
of  the  South  Carolina  Baptist  State  Convention.  He  died  in  1825,  at 
which  time  he  had  been  for  over  thirty-five  years  the  Baptist  pastor  in 
the  city  of  Charleston. 

Wood  Furman,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  prominent  educator  of 
South  Carolina.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University,  Rhode  Island, 
and  at  one  time  was  at  the  head  of  what  is  now  the  Charleston  (S.  C.), 
College,  and  was  also  a  professor  in  the  Beaufort  (S.  C.),  College. 
Besides  this,  he  taught  at  other  places  and  was  also  a  writer,  being  the 
author  of  a  valuable  little  historical  work  entitled  “  A  History  of  the 
Charleston  Association  of  Baptist  Churches  in  the  State  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.”  He  died  in  Tennessee,  in  1840. 

Samuel  Furman,  I).  I).,  half-brother  of  the  preceding,  was  an  elo¬ 
quent  and  learned  Baptist  clergyman  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  at 
one  time  a  professor  in  the  Furman  Theological  Institution  (now  Fur¬ 
man  University  of  Greenville,  S.  C.)  His  death  occurred  in  South 
Carolina,  in  1877. 
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James  C.  Furman,  D.  I).,  brother  of  Samuel,  was  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  all  the  Furmans  as  an  educator,  being  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  that  profession  in  the  South.  He  was  also  a  distinguished 
Haptist  clergyman  of  South  Carolina.  Five  times  he  was  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Haptist  Convention  and  seven  times  president  of 
the  South  Carolina  Baptist  State  Convention.  lie  was  also  a  religious 
editor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  “Secession  Convention”  of 
South  Carolina.  For  many  years  he  was  connected  with  Furman  Uni¬ 
versity  and  thirty  years  of  that  time  he  was  presiding  officer  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  University  faculty  or  as  president.  He  died  in  181)1,  being 
over  eighty  years  old.  In  a  long  editorial  on  his  death,  a  leading  South 
Carolina  newspaper  said  :  “  Age  did  not  diminish  his  mental  faculties 

and  he  was  to  the  last  a  power  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  through 
the  press  and  in  council.  He  was  loved  and  honored  as  few  men  are. 
His  memory  will  go  down  among  those  of  the  state’s  greatest  men.” 

Thomas  H.  Furman,  son  of  the  second  Woo<l  Furman,  was  for  thirty- 
eight  years  a  teacher  in  South  America  and  Tennessee.  He  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Mexican  war  and  was  w'ounded  at  La  Puebla.  He  died 
in  Tennessee,  in  181)1. 

His  brother,  James  L.  Furman,  of  Louisiana,  is  a  writer  and  for 
years  was  a  teacher  in  a  school  and  an  academy.  His  half-brother, 
RichaYd  Furman,  was  a  teacher  for  many  years  in  Alabama,  in  which 
state  he  died,  in  1883. 

Charles  M.  Furman,  son  of  Dr.  James  C.  Furman,  is  professor  in  the 
Clemson  Agricultural  College,  a  state  institution  of  learning  in  South 
Carolina.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  Confederate  army.  Since  the  war 
he  was  for  several  years  a  professor  in  Bethel  College,  Kentucky,  and 
he  has  also  practiced  law  in  South  Carolina.  In  181)1,  he  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  English  at  Clemson  College. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  can  be  mentioned  here  that  Misses  Lily 
and  Ida  Whitaker,  who  are  prominently  identified  with  education  in 
New  Orleans,  are  granddaughters  of  the  liev.  Samuel  Furman.  Both 
of  these  ladies  are  also  writers,  and  Miss  Lily  is  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber  of  plays.  She  is  principal  of  a  large  public  school  and  is  also  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  Orleans  College  or  Oratory  and  Elocution  —  the  only 
school  of  oratory  chartered  south  of  Baltimore. 
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WHAT  is  llie  state  of  your  own  soul  as  you  lead  others  into  the 
broadening  ways  of  life?  Does  life  suggest  terrible  problems 
to  which  you  can  find  no  solutions?  It  will  ever  be  so,  but  can  we  not 
solve  those  simpler  ones  that  now  rest  in  the  lives  near  to  us?  What 
say  you?  Yes,  fierce  contests,  rude  passions,  bitter  tears  drawn  from 
all  the  fountains  of  human  misery  may  confront  you,  but  through  all 
these  there  stand  out  in  bold  relief  the  beauty,  the  glory  and  the  dignity 
of  human  character,  toiling  for  the  grandest  purpose  in  life, — lessening 
suffering  and  sorrow  everywhere.  To  aim  at  something  higher — the 
largest  types  of  beauty  and  goodness,  are  these  not  worth  living  for? 
Remember  that  in  the  school  room,  each  child’s  heart  is  a  world  within 
itself.  Its  experiences  are  like  no  other.  It  is  here  in  each  heart  that 
the  sympathetic  teacher  pours  the  balm  which  comforts  grief,  softens 
anger,  chastens  affliction,  and  awakens  resolves  that  perchance  have 
lain  dormant  for  years.  This  is  indeed  life. 

Teachers,  will  you  not  try  to  lift  the  pupils  up  to  the  dignity  of  ex¬ 
alted  culture  and  high  character?  Unless  inspired  by  these  holy  senti¬ 
ments,  your  teaching  is  in  vain.  If  you  say,  we  are  a  minority,  how' 
can  we  build  these  characters  into  such  a  social  structure?  Need  I  re¬ 
mind  you  that  history  tells  us  the  great  events  of  the  world  have  sprung 
from  minorities,  turned  into  majorities, — but  these  minorities  were 
never  hopeless.  With  hope  and  energy  we  can  move  and  mould  the 
opinions  of  a  state.  Kach  child  must  be  known  as  what  it  is  within 
itself.  No  education  can  make  two  individuals  exactly  alike.  The 
experience  of  each  life  differs  from  all  other  lives.  Some  lives  have  no 
sunshine  —  no  flowers.  Shall  we  not  furnish  some  of  these  poor  dis¬ 
tressed  ones  with  both?  A  recent  writer  has  said, —  man  gets  on  by 
a  spring  in  his  own  mechanism  and  he  should  always  keep  it  w'ound  up. 
Hut  this  spring  should  not  be  the  hectic  fever  caught  from  the  child  of 
hope.  The  passion  of  our  lives  should  be  to  relieve  and  diminish 
human  suffering.  If,  as  teachers,  we  have  not  this  true  missionary 
spirit,  our  efforts  are  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.  Some¬ 
where  in  her  writings  George  Eliot  says: — “My  ow'n  experience  and 
development  deepen  every  day  my  conviction  that  our  moral  progress 
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may  be  nieasured  by  the  degree  in  which  we  sympathize  with  individual 
suffering  and  individual  joy.” 

The  great  question  of  the  hour  is  —  Have  you  the  true  mind  for 
teaching?  I  believe  that  you  have.  Charity  and  good  feeling  should 
characterize  all  you  say  and  do.  Remember,  too,  the  strangers  among 
you.  A  kind  word,  a  willing  hand  and  a  loving  heart,  will  accomplish 
wonders  in  making  them  feel  at  home. 

In  hours  of  trial,  of  diflicult}’  and  of  doubt,  you  know  where  to  find 
me.  It  is  my  duty  and  privilege  to  consult  and  advise  with  you  then. 
I  will  always  try  to  be  just,  frank,  fearless  and  honest  with  you.  Your 
success  first,  without  deception,  is  the  only  line  of  conduct  that  will 
guide  me.  Hut  when  the  skies  are  clear,  the  pupils  good,  and  the 
parents  kind,  then  indeed,  am  I  more  than  glad  to  see  you.  Never 
hesitate  to  ask  me  a  ({uestion  in  regard  to  your  work  or  your  success. 
We  are  co-workers  in  the  same  field.  Our  interests  are  the  same.  Go, 
then,  into  the  schools  Monday  morning,  determined  to  be  better  teachers, 
better  and  kindlier  men  and  women  than  ever  before,  and  success  will 
crown  your  efforts. 

- iSl  JT.  .1.  M.  Gkeknw’ood, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Kditoks  Kducation  : 

Dear  Sirs, —  In  the  February  number  of  the  inagazine.  Doctor 
Moritz  gives  a  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  Projwrtion  in  Arithmetic. 
I  have  read  it  with  interest  and  now  come  to  you  with  the  question  : 
Why  do  we  teach  proportion  in  arithmetic?  If  the  Doctor’s  notion  is 
correct,  and  I  do  not  desire  to  dispute  him,  why  should  we  call  such 
problems,  work  in  proportion?  Are  they  not  purely  analytical  ques¬ 
tions?  Do  the  pupils  gain  strength  in  trying  to  reason  out  a  statement 
in  projwrtion,  that  will  aid  them  in  getting  the  answer  any  more  than  to 
seek  the  answer  wanted  in  the  most  direct  way? 

Let  us  have  an  answer  for  this  from  the  practical  as  well  as  the  peda¬ 
gogical  point  of  view. 

Re8i)ectfully, 

fSupt.)  E.  D.  Y.  CUI.BEKTSON, 

Ames,  lowa. 


Feb.  10,  1807. 
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CHNE I DER' S  VIE  W  SUSI A INE D. 

Kditoh  of  Education  : 

In  regard  to  the  controversy  between  Professor  O’Shea  and  H.  (i. 
Schneider  as  to  what  the  eye  sees,  perhaps  my  view  of  the  subject,  that 
of  the  physician,  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  the  teachers  in  the 
schools  scattered  all  over  our  country. 

After  a  careful  reading  of  Professor  O’Shea’s  article  and  of  the  quota¬ 
tions  therein,  and  comparison  of  the  psychologies  and  the  results  of  my 
pathologic  studies,  I  wish  to  say  this :  So  much  fluttering  shows  a  hit. 
Schneider  is  right ;  the  eye  comprehends  or  receives  more  impressions 
than  mere  modifications  of  color,  light  and  shade.  It  receives  innumer¬ 
able,  and  many  unknown  and  undescribed  impressions,  in  unknown 
ways,  and  on  unknown  ganglia.  The  impressions  to  each  eye  are  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  receiver  and  relative  to  the  sending  object,  differing  in  each 
individual  case  of  vision. 

The  portrayal  of  those  impressions  is  an  individuality  and  such  por¬ 
trayal  will  not  suggest  to  another  the  characteristics  and  qualities  which 
would  appear  if  he  were  viewing  the  real  object  but  will  only  suggest 
such  views  of  the  real  object  as  are  harmonious  to  the  viewer.  We 
see  what  we  desire  to  see  as  we  hear  what  we  like  to  hear,  all  else  being 
noise. 

Vours  truly, 

H.  M.  Hkig<;s,  M.l)., 

Member  Brooklyn  Institute, 

329  Hancock  Street, 

Feb.  (’»,  ltS97.  '  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Mankato,  Minn.,  Feb.  lo,  1897. 

Messrs.  Kasson  and  Palmer: 

Gentlemen, —  In  the  issue  for  November  last,  the  writer  of  the 
article  “Some  Differences  of  Mispronunciation,”  objects  to  the  use  of 
theexpression  “//ad  better."  He  does  not  say  wherein  the  form  is  faulty. 
Nor  does  he  suggest  a  substitute  for  it.  A  revision  occasionally  heard 
of  the  phrase  is  would  better."  But  the  latter  is,  to  my  ear,  a  provincial¬ 
ism,  while  “had  better”  is  standard  English.  If  the  usage  of  the  best 
writers  is  to  be  taken  as  authority, —  and  I  do  not  know  what  other 
standard  could  be  maintained, —  had  better  is  ancient,  and  still,  to-day, 
honorable  English.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  essay  on  The  Function  of 
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Criticism^  says,  “Is  it  true  that  Jobuson  had  better  have  gone  on  pro¬ 
ducing  more  Irenes  instead  of  writing  his  Lives  of  the  PoetsT'  Kuskin, 
in  the  preface  to  Sesame  and  Lilies,  says,  “  You  had  better  make  some 
»«»«»«  efforts  to  get  quit  of  them.”  The  Century 
Dictionary  quotes  Goldsmith  as  saying,  “You  had  as  good  make  a 
point  of  first  giving  way  yourself,”  and  Marlowe,  “  You  had  better 
leave  your  folly.” 

The  phrase  is  analogous  to  the  reputable  old  English  expression  to 
have  liefer,  and  is  related  to  the  respectable  modern  forms  had  as  lie  f 
and  had  rather.  The  grammatical  construction  of  all  these  phrases  is 
explained  by  William  Dwight  Whitney  in  his  Essentials  of  English 
Grammar,  section  4.50,  e.  IMr.  Whitney  treats  the  verb,  had,  as  a 
preterite  subjunctive,  and  the  following  comparative  as  a  modifier  of  the 
verb.  Respectfully  yours, 

Gkrtrudk  Darling. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

elementary  education  :  England. 

The  new  education  bill,  Mr.  Balfour’s  bill,  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  February  1,  provides  for  an  extra  grant  of  .5  sh.  per  capita  of 
attendance  to  voluntary  schools  and  for  the  abolition  of  the  1 7  sh.  6  d. 
limit ;  that  is  the  clause  of  the  education  law  limiting  government  aid  to 
the  specified  amount  per  capita  of  attendance  unless  local  appropriations 
exceed  that  rate.  Board  schools  are  excluded  from  the  provisions  of 
the  new  bill.  It  is  certain  that  an  endeavor  will  be  made  to  include  the 
l>oorer  lioard  schools  but  with  what  result  cannot  be  forecast. 

FRANCE. 

The  French  department  of  public  instruction  has  instituted  special 
prizes  to  be  awarded  to  teachers  who  with  most  zeal  and  success  pro¬ 
mote  the  special  courses  of  instruction  for  adults.  These  prizes  consist 
of  medals  accompanied  with  a  money  bonus  of  from  $20  to  $60.  The 
medals  are  as  follows  : 

20  medals  of  silver  gilt  with  bonus  of  $60. 

40  “  “  “  “  “  “  40. 

60  “  “  bronze  “  “  10. 

The  officers  of  the  department  of  primar3'  instruction  over  which  M. 
Ferdinand  Buisson  has  presided  for  a  quarter  of  a  centur\’  have  offered 
him  a  commemorative  testimonial  apropos  of  his  recent  transference  to 
the  chair  of  pedagogics  at  the  Sorbonne. 
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At  the  instance  of  the  famous  engraver,  M.  Roty,  it  was  decided  that 
the  most  appropriate  testimonial  would  be  a  bronze  plaque  bearing  the 
same  designs  as  the  silver  medal  for  teachers.  This  was  executed  with 
great  skill  and  presented  to  M.  Buisson  on  the  opening  of  his  lectures  at 
the  Sorbonne. 


.  UNIVERSITY  NOTES. 

Under  the  recent  law  conferring  upon  the  French  faculties  the  title, 
organic  character  and,  in  a  measure,  the  independence  of  universities, 
the  most  flourishing  after  Paris  is  the  University  of  Lyons  of  which  M. 
Compayr^  was  recently  made  the  rector.  Its  annual  income  from  fees 
will  be  about  820,000.  Among  extensions  contemplated  are  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  and  of  the  faculty  of 
science,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  construction  of  a  chemical  insti¬ 
tute,  in  which  will  be  reunited  the  various  chemistry  services  of  the  two 
above  named  faculties.  The  already  flourishing  “  School  of  Commercial 
and  Agricultural  Chemistry  ”  will  be  also  installed  in  this  new  building. 
The  erection  of  this  institute  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  commenced  next 
spring,  and  the  cost  is  calculated  at  $300,000,  but  the  municipality  will 
give  the  site,  valued  at  880.000,  and  possibly  other  aid.  The  depart¬ 
ment  has  voted  $10,000,  and  the  state,  it  is  hoped,  will  contribute  over 
8125,000.  According  to  M.  Compayre,  while  laboratory  research  will 
not  be  neglected,  the  University  will  seek  “to  incorporate  itself  more 
and  more  with  the  industrial  city  ”  and  “develop  the  technical  instruc¬ 
tion  that  may  serve  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  a 
great  city  of  half  a  million  souls.  The  rector  announces  farther  a  dona¬ 
tion  of  $20,000  from  M.  Auguste  Falcoux,  a  Lyons  banker  The  uses 
are  specified  as  follows  :  Every  two  years  a  prize  of  8200  is  to  be  given 
to  the  students  of  each  of  the  four  faculties  —  literature,  science,  law 
and  medicine  who  present  the  best  essay  on  a  current  subject.  Every 
two  years  also  instruments  may  be  purchased  for  the  science  and  medical 
faculties.  At  the  end  of  fifty  years  the  Universit}’  is  to  control  the 
capital  for  the  interests  of  science. 

It  is  reported  that  a  number  of  professors  of  the  University  of  Berlin 
have  sought  the  approval  of  the  University  Senate  for  a  universit}'  ex¬ 
tension  movement  and  that  the  same  course  has  been  pursued  at  Jena 
and  Leipsic.  According  to  the  London  Times,  the  eflbrt  has  met  with 
intense  opposition.  It  is  urged  among  other  objections  that  the  persons 
who  are  likely  to  take  advantage  of  the  provision  would  only  receive 
from  the  proposed  leetures  a  most  superficial  kind  of  instruction.  It 
might  be  rejoined  that  in  a  country  where  elementary  education  is  uni¬ 
versal  that  would  be  the  fault  of  the  lecturers. 
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The  general  conditions  under  which  students  are  admitted  to  the 
courses  of  advanced  study  and  research  recently  organized  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge  (England),  are  as  follows  :  — 

Graduates  of  other  universities,  twenty  years  of  age  or  upward,  who 
compl}’  with  the  specified  requirements  may  be  admitted  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  as  “Advanced  Students,”  and  are  therebj'  placed  on  a  footing  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  ordinary'  undergraduates.  They  may  for  one  or 
more  terms  pursue  courses  of  advanced  study  or  research,  literary  or 
scientific,  under  the  direction  of  the  University  teachers,  without  follow¬ 
ing  the  usual  courses  of  study  and  examinations  required  for  the  degrees 
of  the  University.  They  may  become  members  of  certain  colleges  with¬ 
out  fulfilling  the  same  conditions  as  are  imposed  on  junior  students,  and 
their  collegiate  status  is  assimilated  to  that  of  students  who  have  taken 
their  first  degree  in  the  University. 

Advanced  students  who  desire  to  obtain  a  certificate  testifying  to 
their  proficiency  in  research,  or  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  (B.  A.)  or  Bachelor  of  Law  (LL.  B.),  are  enabled  to  do  so  under 
special  conditions.  The}'  are  exempted  from  the  “  Previous  Examina¬ 
tion”  in  classics,  mathematics,  etc.,  which  is  usually  passed  by  other 
candidates  in  their  first  term  of  residence.  They  may  obtain  the  “Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Research  ”  after  residing  for  three  terms  (one  academical 
year),  and  when  they  have  completed  six  terms’  residence  they  are  ad¬ 
missible  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Advanced  students  who  do 
not  pursue  a  course  of  research  may  in  their  third  or  some  subsequent 
term  of  residence  become  candidates  for  certain  parts  of  the  “  Tripos 
( Honor)  Examinations,  and  having  satisfied  the  Examiners  are,  after 
residence  for  six  terms  in  all,  admissible  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  or 
LL.  B.  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  not  required  that  the  six  terms  should 
be  consecutive.  Having  been  admitted  to  one  of  these  degrees,  they 
may  proceed  to  higher  degrees  under  the  same  conditions  as  other  stu¬ 
dents. 

MISCELl-ANEOUS. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Prof.  Emil  Du  Bois-Reymond,  the  eminent 
professor  of  physiology  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

The  Davy-Faraday  Research  Laboratory,  established  and  equipped  at 
Ixindon  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Mond,  was  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
December  22.  The  building  adjoins  the  Royal  Institution,  to  which  the 
founder  has  entrusted  its  control.  The  endowment  is  sufiicient  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  all  current  expenses.  It  is  to  open  to  men  and  women  of  all 
schools  who  can  satisfy  the  committee  that  they  are  able  to  undertake 
original  research  in  pure  and  physical  chemistry.  It  is  declared  to  be 
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the  onl}*  public  laboratory  in  the  world  devoted  solel}’  to  research  in  pure 
science. 

Lord  Kayleigh  and  I’rofessor  Dewar  have  consented  to  assume  direct¬ 
orships  of  the  laboratories  without  remuneration. 

The  Prussian  government  has  voted  81*2,000  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  for  investigations  with  the  Rontgen  ra3’s 

The  body  of  M.  Pasteur  which  for  the  fifteen  months  since  his  death 
has  been  rej)Osing  at  Notre  Dame,  was  consigned  to  its  final  resting 
place  December  ‘26.  A  crypt  has  been  erected  b}’  the  family  of  the 
great  savant  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  and  here  the  final  interment  was 
made  with  ceremonies  not  less  impressive  than  those  of  the  original 
funeral  and  in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  compaii}’  of  scientists  and 
statesmen.  The  coffin  was  covered  with  floral  tributes  from  English, 
Russian  and  French  societies  and  representatives  from  these  countries 
made  appropriate  addresses  after  tlie  burial. 

A.  T.  s. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  acooiiiiiioilHtu  reailers  who  may  wish  It,  the  i>uhll«her8  of  Eijucation  will  send,  post 
paid  oil  receipt  of  the  price,  any  hook  revleweil  In  these  columns. 

Jewels  from  the  ijuarry  of  the  mind,  flowers  from  the  garden  of  the  gods  are 
found  in  Hoyt’s  Cycuipeoia  of  Practical  Qcotations;  the  most  sumptuous, 
the  most  comprehensive,  elaborate  and  usable  book  of  its  kind  published.  Gath¬ 
ered  and  classified  under  topical  headings  are  upwards  of  .30,000  quotations,  every 
one  of  which  is  a  brilliant,  every  one  for  use.  The  title  “Practical”  is  consist¬ 
ently  lived  up  to  in  the  quotations,  for  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  book  fails 
to  disclose  any  quotiitions  that  are  in  it  simply  l)ecause  they  are  pretty  or  are  by 
some  noted  author  or  are  used  merely  to  help  to  swell  the  number  of  selections. 
There  is  not  a  quotation  in  the  Cyclopedia  that  is  not  practical,  purposeful,  worth 
being  preserved  and  remembered.  This  is  strong  commendation,  but  the  editors 
have  done  their  work  so  well  that  every  student  and  literary  worker  will,  if  the 
book  is  owned  and  used,  give  cordial  assent  to  the  statement.  Not  only  has  every 
quotation  been  carefully  selected,  but  it  has  been  placed  with  the  nicest  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  judgment  under  a  heading  that  will  give  the  reader  and  seeker  the 
greatest  and  promptest  help.  There  are  more  than  700  of  these  topical  headings, 
the  topics  following  each  other  in  alphebetical  order.  This  plan  of  topical  head¬ 
ings  is  so  convenient  and  eminently  practical  that  the  wonder  is  no  other  editor, 
prior  to  Mr.  Hoyt,  ever  devised  the  scheme.  The  commonly  employed  arrange¬ 
ment  of  all  such  books  is  that  by  authors;  witness,  Bartlett’s,  a  book  that  has  been 
accepted  bt'cause  there  Wius  no  better  one.  In  Hoyt’s  the  “author”  is  not  disre¬ 
garded,  for  in  the  aiqiendix  is  to  be  found  a  complete  list  of  all  the  authors  (juoted, 
with  the  full  name,  the  nativity,  a  few  words  to  characterize  each,  the  date  of  birth, 
and,  if  dead,  the  date  of  death.  Under  the  name  of  each  author  the  pages  are  given 
where  the  quotations  used  are  to  be  found.  The  appendix  further  contains  prov¬ 
erbs  from  the  Latin,  French,  German  and  other  modem  foreign  languages,  each 
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followed  by  ite  English  translation.  There  is  also  a  full. list  of  Latin  law  terms  and 
their  translations.  The  concordance  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  one  of  its  kind 
ever  made.  There  are  over  86,000  lines  in  it,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  one 
to  seek  for  a  quotation  and  be  unable  to  find  it,  if  it  is  in  the  book,  by  consulting 
the  concordance.  It  is  a  marvel  of  handiness  and  skill.  So  many  are  the  excellent 
features  of  this  standard  work  that  one  must  have  the  book  for  constant  use  to 
fully  appreciate  them  all.  It  is  unique  in  its  fulness,  strong  in  its  accuracy,  jierfeot 
in  its  arrangement,  elegant  in  its  make-up,  superb  in  its  tyjwgraphy  and  binding, 
and  in  every  way  the  most  convenient,  satisfactory,  helpful  and  usable  book  for 
teachers,  students  and  literary  workers.  There  is  a  place  for  it  in  every  school, 
home  and  public  library,  and  it  should  occupy  its  place  at  once.  New  York  :  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company. 

En'ulish  Svnonyms  and  ANTONyM.x,  by  James  E.  Fernald,  is  a  work  of  nearly 
<i00  pages,  prepared  by  one  who  has  made  a  profound  study  of  this  subject  and 
whose  authority  is  firmly  established.  In  taking  up  the  book  one  instinctively 
thinks  of  one’s  Crabb  and  comparisons  are  at  once  made  bt'tween  these  works. 
Crabb  has  for  many  years  been  a  household  book ;  its  virtues  have  been  recog¬ 
nized,  its  defects  noted  and  lamented.  But  in  spite  of  its  defects,  in  spite  of  its 
inconsistencies,  in  spite  of  its  short  comings,  it  has  steadily  held  its  own  and  will 
be  on  the  shelf  with  all  books  of  like  nature.  In  Dr.  Fernald’s  book  we  note  a 
pronounced  departure  from  established  order  of  arrangement.  Words  are  arrangeil, 
not  by  subjects,  not  haphazard,  but  as  in  a  dictionary,  or  alphal)etically.  By  Dr. 
Femald’s  plan,  a  group  of  synonyms  is  taken,  and  from  this  one  word  is  selected, 
its  meaning  clearly  defined,  and  to  it  all  the  other  words  in  the  group  are  referred. 
This  anangement  serves  materially  to  restrict  the  list  of  wonls,  making  it  elemen¬ 
tary  in  scoj)e  and  extent.  Indeed,  the  compiler  seems  to  have  in  mind  the  text¬ 
book  character  of  the  work,  for  when  it  is  compared  with  any  book  of  a  similar 
nature  its  handbook  features  predominate.  I’pwards  of  125  pages  of  the  book  are 
devoted  to  the  requirements  of  a  text-book.  A  series  of  exercises  is  given  in 
which  are  included  questions  accompanied  by  quotations  from  the  best  authors, 
with  blanks  to  be  filled  in  by  the  student.  We  may  question  the  value  of  such  a 
feature  in  so  comprehensive  and  bulky  a  volume.  'I’he  writer  and  speaker  will 
have  little  leisure  to  make  use  of  this  part  of  the  book,  and  it  js  too  large  and 
costly  to  be  used  as  a  text-book  in  schools.  A  more  preferable  plan  would  have 
been  to  give  this  large  space  to  further  expansions  of  synonyms,  and  if  demand 
existed  for  a  text-book  on  synonyms,  a  smaller  and  more  compact  book  could  have 
l)een  made.  In  making  his  definitions.  Dr.  Fernald  gives  evidence  of  his  wide 
scholarship  and  still  wider  powers  of  discrimination.  He  makes  sharp  and  lucid 
and  pn*cise  the  differences  between  the  words  of  a  group,  and  he  defines  the  key- 
wonl  in  terms  that  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  There  is  no  lal)ored  effort 
after  intricacy  of  thought ;  no  striving  to  discover  in  a  word  what  it  does  not  hold 
in  its  content.  He  takes  words  as  they  are  and  as  they  are  u.sed,  groups  them  and 
defines  them  and  contrasts  them,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  when  one  is  in  doubt 
as  to  the  right  or  wrong  use  of  a  word,  or  as  to  which  word  to  employ  to  exi)res8  a 
particular  i<lea,  a  reference  to  the  book  will  afford  instiint  and  satisfactory  relief. 
For  all  that  Dr.  Fernald  has  given  in  his  lsx)k  there  is  commendation,  but  there 
must  be  expressed  the  regret  that  the  work  is  not  more  comprehensive,  that  he  Invs 
left  out  so  much  that  those  who  really  need  to  consult  such  a  lKH)k  ought  to  find  in 
it.  In  some  resjH'cts  the  work  is  notable  for  what  it  leaves  out ;  made  necessary. 
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however,  by  the  scope  and  purjiose  of  the  book,  which  was  to  make  it  first  of  all 
strong;  in  its  educational  features.  The  antonyms,  some  4,000  in  number,  are  a 
striking  and  valuable  feature.  They  are  given  with  every  group  of  synonyms,  and 
supply  direct  and  i)erfect  contrasts  ;  they  render  the  user  of  the  book  independent 
of  Roget,  although  they  lack  the  fulness  of  word  and  phrase  of  the  Thesaurus. 
We  give  the  book  a  cordial  welcome;  it  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  literatus 
and  the  student,  and  will  from  them  receive  the  meed  it  deserves.  It  is  pronounc- 
tnlly  in  mlvance  over  any  works  of  its  kind  published.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com¬ 
pany,  New  Yprk. 

The  Mastkuy  of  Rooks,  by  Henry  Lyman  Koopman,  librarian  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  a  book  that  appeals  at  once  to  the  interest  of  every  reader.  Its  very 
title  is  attractive,  and  an  examination  of  its  contents  soon  convinces  one  that  here 
is  a  work  that  meets  the  needs  and  wishes  of  all  who  would  make  their  reading 
profitable.  The  author  knows  books  and  he  knows  human  nature;  he  knows  the 
real  from  the  tra-shy  and  he  ktiows  what  the  average  boy  and  girl  do  read  and  what 
they  ought  to  read.  One  may  learn  somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  book  by  the 
titles  of  its  chapters:  “  Why  and  How  Much  to  Read  ”;  “  What  to  Read  ”;  “  How 
to  Read”;  ‘‘Reference  Books  and  Catalogues”;  ‘‘Periodicals”;  ‘‘Memory  and 
Note-taking”;  ‘‘Language  Study  ”;  ‘‘Place  of  the  Library  in  Education”;  ‘‘Read¬ 
ing  Courst^s  ”;  ‘‘Classified  List  of  Books”;  ‘‘Books  on  the  Subject  of  Reading.” 
In  these  chapters  Mr.  Koopman  gives  the  result  of  his  extensive  reaiiing  and  study, 
his  observations  on  men  and  books,  his  reflections  on  the  kinds  of  books  that  are 
worth  the  reading,  and  many  valuable  thoughts  on  the  value  of  reading,  kinds  of 
iHHiks  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  youth,  with  explicit  directions  for  the  right 
use  of  books.  For  the  schoolbtiy  and  schoolgirl,  this  book  is  peerless;  it  is  a  mine 
of  information,  encouragement  and  guidance.  Not  the  least  valuable  chapter  in 
the  book  is  that  on  periodicals.  In  these  days  when  the  quick  transmission  of 
thought  is  the  desideratum  tlie  newspaper  is  the  readiest  vehicle  for  this  purpose 
and  its  use  or  misu.se  is  a  vital  question  with  most  parents.  The  author’s  views  on 
tlie  use  of  newspapers  are  valuable  and  timely.  The  style  of  the  book  is  delightful; 
it  is  eii.sy  reading  and  any  one  old  enough  to  read  a  book  will  find  this  as  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  as  any  novel  or  essay.  It  is  a  book  for  the  school  and  the 
family.  New  York:  American  Book  Co.  Price  SR)  cents. 

The  Enoi.isii  Constitution,  A  Commentary  on  its  Nature  and  Growth,  by 
.lease  Macy,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  Iowa  College.  This  is  a 
scholarly  work,  written  in  a  commendably  simple  style,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
translate  into  American  forms  of  speech  the  best  Briti.sh  works  on  this  subject  and 
to  explain  the  rise  of  the  present  forms  of  government  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  not 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  other  books  on  this  subject,  but  rather  as  a  commentarj- 
to  facilitate  their  u.se.  It  is  “  a  selection  of  such  facts,  incidents  and  opinions”  as 
the  author  judges  will  be  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  present  constitution. 
It  is  a  book  of  over  five  hundred  pages  divided  into  two  parts,  describing  the 
Nature  and  the  Growth  of  the  constitution,  respectively.  Much  clear  light  is  shed 
on  the  origin  of  many  of  our  own  customs  and  institutions,  which  are  largely 
derived  from  the  exjierience  of  our  cousins  across  the  water,  and  the  substantial 
unity  of  the  great  English  and  American  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is 
strongly  brought  out.  This  discussion  is  timely.  The  work  is  a  noble  one.and 
will  be  found  interesting  by  the  general  reader  and  extremely  helpful  to  all 'students 
of  political  economy  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  New  York  :  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany  $2.00. 
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Samwtha  in  Europe  is  Josiah  Allen’s  wife’s  latest  book  and  is  as  racy,  sensible 
and  mirth  provoking  as  any  of  her  previous  books.  And  that  is  saying  a  good 
deal  when  we  recall  Samantha’s  experiences  Among  the  Bretjiren,  At  the  World’s 
Fair,  and  At  Saratoga.  Josiah  Allen’s  wife  (Marietta  Holley)  is  a  marvellous 
woman  in  her  knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  her  solid  common  sense  in  her  ability 
to  extract  tons  of  good  natured  fun  out  of  any  and  every  situation.  She  easily 
liears  off  the  honors  whether  holding  back  Josiah  from  his  vigorous  efforts  to  make 
a  fool  of  hiiiuself,  or  holding  Martin  up  to  ridicule,  or  the  customs  of  foreigners. 
She  and  Josiah  manage  to  see  a  great  deal.  She  and  A1  Faizi  have  a  vast  number 
of  emotions  as  they  consider  the  misery  and  suffering  caused  by  drink  and  by  the 
cruelty  of  wicked  men.  She  mingles  in  about  equal  doses  homely  wisdom,  shrewd 
observation,  intelligent  appreciation  of  all  that  is  worth  seeing  and  side-splitting 
merriment.  And  there  is  not  a  little  pathos  in  this  book  and  earnest  pleading  that 
old  wrongs  may  be  righted  and  men  learn  to  feel  for  their  fellows  and  lighten  their 
bunlens.  What  a  generous,  large  heartetl,  noble  acting  soul  Samantha  is.  Bless¬ 
ings  on  her!  Her  books  are  full  of  strength  and  sunshine  and  hope.  They  help 
us  on  towards  the  better  era  whose  coming  light  gilds  the  hill  tops.  May  Saman¬ 
tha’s  tribe  rapidly  increa.se.  The  book  is  a  large  one,  well  bound,  and  has  some 
very  pat  illustrations.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

The  Story  of  the  Inm:meraiu.k  Company,  and  Other  Sketches,  by  David 
Starr  Jordan,  president  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  is  a  volume  made 
up  of  separate  sketches,  historical  or  allegorical,  having  in  some  degree  a  bond  of 
union  in  the  idea  of  the  “  higher  sacrifice.”  There  are  eight  sketches,  the  caption 
of  the  first  giving  the  title  to  the  book.  The  other  titles  are  The  Story  of  the 
Passion,  The  California  of  the  Piwlre,  Coniiuest  of  Jupiter  Pen,  The  Last  of  the 
Puritans,  A  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Poets,  Nature-Study  and  Moral  Culture,  The 
Higher  Sacrifice,  and  The  Bubbles  of  Saki.  In  each  of  these  essays  is  evidenced 
the  author’s  profound  scholarship  and  masterful  mind.  He  thinks  deeply  and 
gives  his  thought  forth  w'ith  rare  power  and  brilliancy.  A  philosopher,  scientist, 
teacher,  poet,  the  author  has  put  his  living  thoughts  into  words  and  they  breathe 
and  pulse  as  with  life.  They  merit  exUmsive  reading  and  deep  pondering.  San 
Francisco:  The  Whitaker  &  Bay  Company. 

Hosea  Baluoit,  ‘Jnd,  1).  I).,  His  Origin,  Life  and  Letters,  by  Hosea  Starr 
Ballou.  This  is  a  worthy  memorial  of  a  really  great  man,  a  man  who.se  life  has  a 
historical  significance  besides  being  interesting  and  stimulating  because  of  what  he 
was,  namely,  one  of  Nature’s  noblemen;  a  man  of  massive  intellect,  spotless 
character  and  brilliant  wit,  whom  to  know  even  through  his  biography,  is  to 
admire,  and  admiring  to  imitate  in  a  struggle  for  nobler  living.  Such  books  must 
do  good  in  holding  up  to  the  men  and  women  of  today  the  examples  of  the  most 
earnest  lives  of  a  former  generation.  Irrespective  of  creed  or  political  faith,  all 
will  accord  to  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Ballou  the  high  estimate  of  pi>rfect  sincerity  and 
noble  accomplishment.  He  was  the  first  President  of  Tufts  College,  and  in  educa¬ 
tional  circles,  as  well  as  in  the  Universalist  denomination,  exerted  an  influence 
which  was  more  than  provincial.  His  grandson,  the  compiler  of  this  biography, 
is  fitted  by  nature  and  by  grace  for  the  delicate  task  which  he  modestly  says  he  has 
performed  as  an  “avocation.”  The  result  is  a  volume  of  which  all  New  England 
will  be  proud.  Boston  :  E.  P.  Guild  &  Company.  $2.f)0. 

Correction.  In  our  review  la.st  month  of  English  Language  and  its  Grammar 
by  Mrs.  Irene  M.  Mead,  Winona,  Minn.,  the  name  was  inadvertently  printed  — 
Irene  M.  Head.  We  gladly  correct  the  mistake. 
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Will  S.  M(tni-oe,  one  of  our  esteemed  contributors,  formerly  of  California,  but 
now  instructor  in  pedasogy  and  pyschology  at  Westfield,  sends  us  several  of  his 
papers  which  have  been  put  up  in  pamphlet  form.  One  is  on  Feerle-mindbd 
Children  in  the  Puiu.ic  Schools.  Another  is  a  full  and  admirably  arranged 
Biblioc.kaimiv  ok  Henry  Barnard.  We  are  very  glad  this  work  has  been  done 
and  so  well  done.  He  also  furnishes  us  the  valuable  outlines  of  his  Saturday 
Teachers’  Chuss  on  Child  Study. 

An  Essay  on  Rokert  Bcrns,  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  has  been  edited  with  notes 
and  an  introduction,  and  added  to  the  Eclectic  English  Classics  series.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  Carlyle’s  es-says  and  its  subject  is  one  that  appeals 
strongly  to  the  heart  of  every  student.  'I’he  notes  are  interesting  and  helpful,  and 
the  introduction,  which  deals  both  with  Carlyle  and  Burns,  is  replete  with  sug¬ 
gestive  thought  and  valuable  information.  New  York:  American  Book  Co. 

Mannie  Brown,  by  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford  (f«»r  rifteen  years  principal  of 
l.ucy  Cobb  InstituU',  Athens,  (ia.),  is  a  love  story  in  lightest  vein,  but  withal  pure, 
elevating  and  interesting.  It  describes  various  incidents  in  the  lives  of  a  school 
girl  and  a  college  l»oy,  and  has  some  i)lea.sant  character  touches  illiLstrating  the 
quaint  lives  of  (leorgia  “darkeys”.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ;  The  1‘eter  Paul  Book 
Company. 

Nos.  102,  &  ’4  of  The  Riverside  Literature  Series  are  respectively  Macau¬ 

lay’s  E.ssays  on  .Johnson  and  Coldsmith,  the  same  author’s  E.s8ay  on  Milton,  and  his 
Life  and  Writings  of  Addison.  The  books  of  this  .st'ries  have  attained  a  deserved 
popularity. 

The  Story  ok  the  Chosen  Peoule,  by  H.  A.  Guerber,  is  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  told  in  the  simple  style  in  which  the  same  author  has  related  the 
lives  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  The  leading  historic  characters  of  the 
Hebrew  people  are  brought  before  us  and  the  nation’s  contribution  to  the  race- 
history  is  brought  out  skillfully  in  connection  with  their  biographies.  Though  of 
biblical  origin,  the  stories  are  told  in  an  unsectarlan  and  secular  manner,  and  the 
l>ook  is  adapted  for  supplementary  reading  in  the  public  schools.  It  belongs  to  the 
Eclectic  School  Readings  series.  New  York  :  American  Book  Company.  (50  cents. 

The  Sources  ok  Spenser’s  Classical  Mythology,  by  Alice  Elizabeth  Saw- 
telle,  Ph,  I).  (V'ale),  was  undertaken  as  a  doctoral  thesis  in  the  English  department 
of  Yale  University,  and  w.os  wrought  out  with  so  much  care,  chiefly  from  original 
investigations,  that  it  was  suggested  to  the  author  to  put  her  work  into  permanent 
form  for  the  benefit  of  other  students.  It  is  a  suggestive  and  helpful  little  book 
that  will  be  really  helpful  to  the  many  readers  of  Spenser.  Bo.ston  :  Silver,  Burdett 
and  Company, 

Industrial  Drawing,  by  Miss  Ida  A.  Tew,  should  be  examined  by  superin¬ 
tendents  and  principals  of  schools  where  instruction  in  drawing  is  given.  It 
presents  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  subject  of  industrial  drawing  as  at  present  taught, 
and  aids  the  teacher  in  gaining  knowledge  concerning  each  department  into  which 
the  subject  is  divided.  It  is  a  second  edition  of  a  work  that  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  the  school-room  and  not  found  wanting  in  practical  value.  Many  new 
illustrations  have  be^n  added,  as  well  as  exercises  and  suggestions  for  the  pupil’s 
work.  It  will  be  found  invaluable  to  teachers  who  teach  drawing  without  a  super¬ 
visor.  Lincoln,  Neb. :  J.  11.  Miller.  (55  cents. 
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Oi)R  Little  Book  for  Little  Folks,  arranged  by  W.  E.  Crosby,  is  a  pleasant 
attempt  to  aid  the  youngest  readers  in  their  first  steps  in  learning,  whether  at  home 
or  at  school.  The  pictures  are  engaging  and  the  lessons  are  easy.  Many  a  young 
child  will  spend  delightful  hours  over  this  little  volume.  New  York :  American 
Book  Company.  ;30  cents. 

To  the  University  Tutorial  Series  has  been  added  The  Tctorial  Chemistry,  by 
ti.  H.  Bailey,  edited  by  William  Briggs.  The  author's  aim  has  been  to  provide 
a  systematic  outline  of  chemistry  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  non-metals.  The 
experiments  are  such  that  the  book  can  be  used  in  the  laboratory  as  a  manual. 
The  methods  are  all  of  improved  form,  are  fully  abreast  with  the  times,  and  are 
progressive  anti  logical.  It  is  sufficiently  elementary  to  be  used  as  a  first  book  and 
atlvanced  enough  for  high  grade  students.  New  York:  Hinds  &  Noble. 


PERIODICALS. 

Harper'it  Magazine  for  March  contains  an  article  of  thrilling  interest  by  Henry  Smitli 
Wlllianig,  M.  D.,  on  The  Astronomical  Progress  of  the  Century.  In  this  paper,  whicli  is  the 
second  of  a  series  treating  nineteenth-century  contributions  to  science,  Dr.  Williams  notes 

the  development  of  the  latest  theory  of  the  universe. - Harper' »  abounds  in  the 

usual  fascinating  appeals  to  the  eye  in  its  elaborate  pictures  illustrating  current  history. - 

Harper'*  Bazar  is  publishing  a  series  of  Studies  in  Historic  Dress,  by  Frances  W.  Steele. 

- Professor  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  Yale  University,  a  leader  in  the  younger  school  of 

political  economists,  considers  the  good  and  evil  of  trusts  and  monopolies  in  the  AtlantU 

Monthly  tor  March. - Olga  Nethersole,  the  actre.ss,  gives  advice  of  a  practical  nature  to 

The  Girl  who  Aspires  to  Elocution,  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  A  Day  with  the  President 
at  his  Desk  is  another  of  ex-President  Harrison’s  interesting  articles  in  the  same  Journal. 

- McClure’s  Magazine  begins  in  the  March  number  a  po^thumou8  story  by  Robert  Louis 

Stevenson  in  his  happiest  vein,  entitled  St.  Ives.  It  will  awaken  a  pathetic  interest  in  the 
wide  circle  of  admirers  of  this  lamented  author. - The  March  Cenlurg  is  an  “  Inaugura¬ 

tion”  number,  devoted  to  the  White  House  and  the  Capital,  illustrated  with  many  interest 

ing  pictures,  including  new  portraits  of  Cleveland  and  McKinley. - Under  the  title  of  A 

Year  of  the  X  Rays,  Professor  D.  W.  Hering  In  Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly  tells  in 
what  directions  progress  has  been  made  with  Riintgen’s  famous  discovery. - We  acknowl¬ 

edge  the  receipt  of  the  montlily  publication  of  The  New  England  A nti-vivisection^Society  for 
February,  containing  several  articles  on  humane  subjects. 


